Administrator James E. Webb, of Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, Provides Inspired Leadership; 
Addresses West Virginia Kiwanis Con- 


vention 


EXTENSION ig REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
was the good fortune of the West Vir- 
ginia Kiwanis Convention last night to 
have as the annual banquet speaker at 
beautiful Blackwater Lodge the Honor- 
able James E. Webb, Administrator of 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. 

The program, with stimulating speak- 
ers and wholesome group participation, 
ended today for the 421 Kiwanians and 
their wives who were registered for the 
convention. They represented 52 of the 
58 clubs of West Virginia having a total 
membership of over 2,850. 

J. Kenton Lambert, of Parsons, is the 
capable district governor for the clubs 
of the State. He was active in carrying 
out the successful convention. Dr. Ver- 
non Duckwall, of Elkins, was the effec- 
tive convention chairman. Arnett 
Baughman, of Phillippi, was the busy 
program chairman, My cherished 
friend and fellow townsman, Gordon 
Barrick, was among the many persons 
who contributed and cooperated for the 
worthwhile event. 

The “We Build” motto of this service 
organization is truly practiced by the 
men of Kiwanis in West Virginia. Their 
civic projects and their public affairs 
efforts, including constructive com- 
munity activities, are reflected in an 


awakened and responsive citizenry. 


Mr. Webb spoke without benefit of 
text and therefore, to my regret, I am 
not able to include his remarks in the 
REcorRD. However, from his wide and 


varied experience as a business leader, 


as an educator, and as an administrator, 


‘the diligent and gifted Oklahoman de- 


livered a most thoughtful and stimulat- 
ing talk on administrative problems in 
general and on some of the specific chal- 
lenges which confront our space explora- 
tion program. I was most impressed, as 
was his audience, which gave him a 
standing ovation at the conclusion, by 
Administrator Webb’s insight and com- 
prehensive grasp of the problems in his 
agency. I have every confidence that 
under his inspired leadership America 


will achieve and maintain a commanding 


position in the fields of space science 
and technology. 


Appendix 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the appendix to 
the Recorp, my remarks in introduction 
of James E. Webb. 

There being no objection, the remarks 


_ were ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 


ORD, as follows: 
REMARKS BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 


DEMOCRAT, OF WEST VIRGINIA, INTRODUCING ~ 


HON. JAMES E. WEBB, ADMINISTRATOR, NaA- 
TIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINIS- 
TRATION, WEST VIRGINIA KIWANIS CONVEN- 
TION BANQUET, BLACKWATER LODGE, MON- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1961 


The National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958 gave to its created Agency a wide man- 
date, encompassing in part the following 
missions: the expansion of knowledge of 
atmospheric and space science; the develop- 
ment and operation of space vehicles and 
improvement of aeronautical and space 
vehicles; the preservation of U.S. leadership 
in aeronautical and space science and tech- 
nology, and in the application of such 
knowledge to peaceful activities; interchange 
of information between civilian and national 
defense agencies; study of potential benefits 
to be gained for mankind through space 
activities; and the “cooperation by the 
United States with other nations and groups 
of nations in work done pursuant to this act 
and in the peaceful applications of the re- 
sults thereof.” a 

Shortly before his inauguration, President 
Kennedy received from his task force on 
space policies an appraisal of the extent to 
which these goals were being fulfilled. The 
report was critical of many aspects of our 
space operations, suggesting that there was 
too much emphasis on the man-in-orbit 
project, too many competing programs, lack 
of adequate central direction in the setting 
of priorities, and not enough “vigorous, 
imaginative, and technically competent top 
management people in the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration.” 

The appointment of James E. Webb as 
Administrator was one of the President’s 
first affirmative steps to correct the situa- 
tion, and one which has been widely ap- 
plauded within the scientific community. 
The wisdom of the President’s choice has 
been confirmed by the vigorous administra- 
tion of Mr. Webb, which has brought new 
energy and coherence of planning to what 
is probably the most varied and extensive 
research and development program ever 
undertaken by any government. 

The NASA program of basic research em- 
braces the physical, chemical, biological and 


aeronautical sciences, and it ranges from ma- © 
terials testing, and laboratory experiments 


in the life sciences to deep space probes at 


vast distances from the earth. 


In aeronautics, NASA is—among other 
activities—conducting the X-15 program for 
high speed, high altitude flight in coopera- 
tion with the Air Force, the Navy and indus- 
try, while also doing research and supporting 
development on vertical takeoff and landing 
aircraft and steep takeoff and landing air- 
craft. 

The space research program involves at 
present some 14 different space vehicles, each 


carefully planned for specific research func- 


tions, ranging from the original Vanguard 

with an initial thrust of 28,000 pounds to the 

projected Saturn (C2), for flights in the 

vicinity of the moon, with an initial thrust 


of 1,500,000 pounds. To carry on this pro- 
gram, Congress appropriated over $950 mil- 
lion for research and development for fiscal 
1961, more than twice that of the preceding 
year, and $1,220 million for NASA research 
and development in fiscal 1962. 

‘This, fellow Kiwanians, is the very sizable 
task of administration undertaken by Mr. 
Webb; and behind every headline of a new 


‘satellite launching there is an intricate and 


involved web of operations which was not 
even conceived 10 years ago. The next dec- 
ade will provide even more exciting revela- 
tions, and if the history of scientific develop- 
ment is any guide, we may safely assume 
that many of these discoveries have not yet 
been envisaged. 

For this reason, the task of NASA Admin- 
istrator requires not only a person of scien- 
tific knowledge and administrative abilities, 
but also one who can conduct our space 
program so that it is more than merely an 
adjunct to the cold war. Jim Webb is such 
a leader. Of all the flelds of science, this is 
the one which should impress us with the 
unity of mankind, or to quote one of 
America’s leading spokesman of science— 
Eugene Rabinowitch: 

“If there is a field of science in which 
mankind as a whole is facing the universe 
and in which the division of mankind into 
different political and ideological units be- 
comes a minor irrelevancy, it is the explora-_ 
tion of the earth as a whole and of the cos- 
mic space around it. A clear understanding 
of the disproportion between the narrow 
ambitions of the various fragments of 
humanity and man’s confrontation with the 
immensity of the universe could become an 
important step toward the realization of the 
common origin, common fate and common > 
aspirations of all mankind” (Bulletin of 
Atomic Scientists, vol. XVII, No. 5,p.171). | 

I am grateful that President Kennedy 
appointed a man with the imagination, the 
knowledge and the wisdom to lead America’s 
space explorations in this direction. We are 
fortunate that this convention program 
features his address at tonight’s banquet. It 
is our privilege, then, to present to this West 
Viriginia audience, our honored guest speak- 
er—James E. Webb. 


World TV by Satellite 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an informative article which re- 
cently appeared in Show Business II- 
lustrated magazine and written by 
George J. Feldman, of New York City. 

Mr. Feldman was Director and Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Select Committee on 
Astronautics and Space Exploration, of 
which committee I had the honor of 
being chairman. Because of the great 
importance and timeliness of the space 
age which is now upon us, George J. 
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Feldman’s article is of great importance 

and I commend it to all: 

Wortmp TV sy SATELLITE—THE GREATEST 
TRICK OF THE CENTURY, IF ONLY WE CAN 
It WorEK 


(By George J. Feldman) 
“Gunsmoke” on the screens in Irkutsk, the 
Paris opera over to viewers in Rio, a 
Soviet movie on the late show in Manila— 
this spectacle of freewheeling international 
television is barely 5 years in the future. 
Advances in space technology now make 
the lofting of communications satellites 
mainly an engineering proposition. What- 
ever method is decided upon—orbiting 
satellites with transmitters, a system of 
many stationary balloons reflectors, or a 
scheme using three synchronous satellites 
orbiting at the same speed as the Earth 
itself—it requires only adefinite, estimable 
amount of planning and construction to end 
forever the limitation hitherto placed on 
television transmission by the curvature of 
the Earth’s surface. International TV can 
be a reality. It will constitute, along with 
other electronic uses of the communications 


> 


satellites, the greatest single payoff yet real- 


ized from man’s exploration into space. 

But, this great communications revolu- 
tion is already posing far more problems 
than the old scientific roadblocks that it 
shatters. Organizational problems alone are 
prodigious. International frequencies must 
be determined, bandwidths must be set. 
Arrangements must be made for sharing 
channels. Equipment must be standardized. 
European sets, for example, use finer and 
more numerous lines on their screens. Then 
there are the larger political implications. 
With the transmission of Soviet movies 
will unquestionably come the propaganda 
speeches of Nikita Khrushchev and even 
more direct appeals for subversion in various 
areas. How much will the directors of the 
Paris opera charge Brazil for the privilege 
of seeing their latest production? And along 
with “Gunsmoke,” the Irkutsk viewers will 
doubtless be offered a selection of discus- 
- sion and perhaps some USIA com- 
mercials. How long would Moscow stand 
for that? 

In fact, making international TV work, 
politically and socially, will be the greatest 
trick of the century. It also holds great 
hopes. Of itself, this sort of communication 
might finally soften the hardening lines of 
the cold war. 

The technology of the communications 
satellite systems is by now well explored. 
The first system to be was of the 
passive reflector type, that is, it involved 
a great many orbiting objects, bearing no 
electronic equipment. 

A far more promising system would be 
that of three cr more synchronous satellites, 
placed in orbit at 22,300 miles and timed 
to rotate with the earth, thus fixing their 
positions in relation to it. These few syn- 
chronous satellites would be active, that 
is, capable of receiving, transmitting and 
amplifying signals. They could place the 
entire world within the range of a single 
broadcast from any point on the earth’s 
surface. The synchronous system, however, 
will take the longest time to activate. : 

The most feasible system at present is one 
of active electronic satellites fixed at a lower 
altitude, orbiting at a height of 7,000 feet 
_ over the poles. To be effective, the system 
would demand some 50 satellites in orbit, 
so that one would always be within range of 
every ground station. 

_ This system could easily be realized by 

1965. Next year the United States will 
launch four experimental communications 
satellites with such a medium-range system 
in view. The first is scheduled to be fired 


into space on April 17. It and the others 
will orbit at an altitude of about 3,000 miles. 


This is far short of the 7,000-mile height 
necessary for an efficient world-wide opera- 
tion, but it is enough for experimental pur- 
poses—the first 125-pound test satellite will 
be able to bounce television pictures from 
this country to Europe. 

The significant thing about this first satel- 
lite is that it will be operated by a private 
company, A.T. & T. No less than six other 
corporations have also outlined programs for 
satellite systems to be used both for tele- 
phone communications and TV. After much 
soul-searching the Kennedy administration 
approved this plan for private development 
of the satellite systems, thus establishing an 
important basic principle. 

Of course, the degree of Government co- 
operation and regulation here must neces- 
sarily be great. So must the cooperation 
between the corporations ultimately in- 
volved. Not only does the magnitude of the 
job almost enforce such a cooperative ef- 
fort, but the antitrust lawyers in the Jus- 
tice Department would undoubtedly start 
orbiting their court actions, if one colossus 
like A.T. & T. proposed to do the job alone. 

Many authorities feel that the only real 
answer for the satellite system is some type 
of Government ownership and private opera- 
tion. For one thing, the communications 
satellites and their ground stations would no 
doubt have to be organized on a worldwide 
basis, inevitably with some form of joint 
international control. It would hardly 
seem feasible to have the intergovernmental 
decisions involved in this control made by 
a private corporation. 

There has already been one meeting to dis- 
cuss plans for international use of the com- 
munications satellite network. It was at- 
tended by representatives of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Germany and 
France. As quickly as possible, these pre- 
liminary discussions should be converted 
into a permanent international body, prob- 
ably affiliated with the International Tele- 
communication Union, that can be the fore- 
runner of workable control agency. 

In Washington, the communications satel- 
lite program needs strong direction from 
the Executive and all the funds which Con- 
gress can be prepared to allocate for it. 
Like the missiles and the man-in-space pro- 
gram, it has suffered from more than its 
share of delays. But here, at least, the 
broad-gage research done in our satellite 
program has given the United States a posi- 
tion of leadership, a position which must be 
devoted to international good. The initial 
expenditure for setting up a communica- 
tions satellite system would probably ap- 
proach $500 million. This is not large con- 
sidering the ultimate gain to be realized. In 
savings to the world’s overburdened tele- 
phone communication network alone, this 
investment would pay for itself within 20 


years. 

The costs of an international TV network 
have yet to be estimated. But it is surely 
not too early to start a joint planning effort 
in the television industry, which might at 
least consider some of the problems in- 
volved. The American television industry 
is the logical leader in any program of world- 
wide TV. Technically, there is no question 
about this: Both the educational and the 
entertainment advantages of a world linked 
by television are immense. This single me- 
dium could do more than all the world’s 
statesmen to forge the peaceful one world 
which all peoples now crave. 

All of which raises a question, which it is 
outside of my sphere to discuss here. What 
kind of programs should we plan for this 
international network? It is a prospect 
which the TV industry’s leaders should start 
pondering right now. Will they understand 
our situation comedies in the Congo? And 
do we really want to send “Gunsmoke” over 
to those hungry viewers in Irkutsk? 
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Tribute to Dr. George M. McClure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Morton], I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD a statement by him, together 
with an article published in the Louis- | 
ville, Ky., Courier-Journal of September | 
17, 1961, written by Gerald Griffin, in 
tribute to Dr. George M. McClure, dis- 
tinguished educator and benefactor of 
the deaf. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MORTON 


Yesterday, Dr. George M. McClure, Sr., an 
outstanding Kentuckian, celebrated his 
100th birthday. Dr. McClure is a most dis- 
tinguished educator and benefactor of the 
deaf known nationally for his work among 
the handicapped. 

As a part of my remarks I submit for 
printing in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article by Gerald Griffin which appeared in 
the Louisville Courier-Journal on Sunday, 
September 17. This article summarizes the 
life service led by this great man and pays 
tribute to his many noble qualities. : 


[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, 
Sept. 17, 1961] 
Eprtror-COLUMNIST HONORED NATIONALLY— 

DANVILLE EDUCATOR-BENEFACTOR OF THE 

Dear, Dr. MCCLURE, MARKING 100TH YEAR 

TOMORROW 
(By Gerald Griffin) 

DANVILLE, Kr., September 16.—A lone can- 
dle, denoting the beginning of his 101st year, 
will grace the birthday cake of Dr. George 
M. McClure, Sr., at a family dinner Monday. 

And most of the guests will convey their 
congratulations to the distinguished educa- 
tor and benefactor of the deaf by means of 
the sign language. For Dr. McClure hasn’t 
heard a word in 90 years. 

It hasn’t bothered him a bit, either, nor 
interfered with his career of teaching and 
writing. Nor has he ever felt sorry for him- 
self because of the deafness which came aft- 
er an attack of typhoid fever when he was 
10. 

In fact, he considers that his deafness has 
been helpful to him in his understnding 
of the problems faced by deaf-mutes. 


NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED FOR WORK WITH DEAF 


Recognized nationally for his work in edu- 
cating the deaf, Dr. McClure taught mathe- 
matics and other subjects at the Kentucky 
School for the Deaf here for 57 years, then 
for 5 years edited the school publication, 
The Kentucky Standard. Even after his re- 
tirement he continued as editor emeritus, 
contributing a column to every issue until he 
broke his hip in a fall last April 23. 

The injury was followed by a severe siege 
of pneumonia, since which he has been con- 
fined to a wheel chair or hospital bed except 
during the morning hours, when his nurse 
brings him home. It is a lovely old home, a 
white-pillared brick mansion on a tree-lined 
avenue near the heart of Danville. 

That’s where he lives with his son, Dr. 
George M. McClure, Jr., and his daughter-in- 
law, who bow to his every wish. 
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Although not a college graduate, Dr. Mc- 
Clure holds honorary degrees from two in- 
stitutions of higher learning. Centre College 
made him a doctor of literature in 1934 and 
Gallaudet College conferred on him a degree 
of doctor of pedagogy in 1951. 

The latter degree was presented to him by 
his old friend and fellow townsman, the late 
Fred M. Vinson, who was Chief Justice of 
the United States at the time. Both of them 
had attended a school in Louisa. 

Another of Dr. McClure’s personal friends 
was Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the 
telephone, whose wife, like Dr. McClure, was 
deaf. He still has many letters written to 
him by Bell. 

Dr. McClure is an institution at Danville 
and is looked on as a patron saint at Ken- 
tucky School for the Deaf, which he entered 
as a student in 1879, remained as a teacher, 
and retired as head of the department of 
mathematics. 


CONTRIBUTED PAPERS TO AMERICAN ANNALS 


Aside from his work as a teacher, he has 
helped to organize and carry on the socie- 
ties and associations that care for the inter- 
ests of the deaf in Kentucky. We has con- 


tributed papers to the American Annals for 


the Deaf and has delivered many addresses 
at schools for the deaf throughout the United 
States. 

Many honors have been conferred on the 
white-haired, white-mustached old gentle- 


man of courtly manners, but the one he | 


cherishes most was awarded to him only a 
few weeks ago. 

It is a plaque, the Edward Allan Fay Award, 
for his outstanding literary contributions to 
the education of the deaf. It was conferred 
on him, in his absence, at a joint meeting 
of the American Instructors of the Deaf and 
the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf in June at Salem, Oreg. 

It was one of his great disappointments 
that he was unable to attend the meeting, 
which was held after his accident. His 
doctor son said that before his injury the 
old gentleman was “one of the finest speci- 
mens of manhood I ever saw.” 

For the past 30 years, the young—still he’s 
a grandfather—Dr. McClure said, every time 
his father had a birthday members of the 
family would come rushing home expecting 
that it would be his last, “but he’s still going 
strong.” 


The elder Dr. McClure heads four genera- 


tions of George M. McClures and, he joked, 
“each generation is an improvement on the 
one before.” 

Until recently he was an expert lipreader 
but, since cataracts have dimmed his sight, 
he must rely on the sign language, mostly 
from his son and his daughter, Mrs. Elbert 
G. Sutcliffe, whose home is Glengary, a Boyle 
County farm. 


MRS. M’CLURE ALSO TAUGHT AT KSD 


That’s no hardship for the son and daugh- 
ter, as they learned the language early in 
life. That was necessary for them as both 
their father and their mother, no longer 
alive, were totally deaf and such was their 
only way of communicating with their par- 
ents except lipreading. 

The late Mrs. McClure also was a teacher 
at KSD for many years. . 

A native of Lawrence County, Dr. McClure 
grew up on a farm near Louisa, where he 
attended a private school operated by an 


uncle who had graduated from the Univer-- 


sity of Virginia. After he became deaf he 
decided to learn the printing business, hav- 
ing visions of becoming an editor with a 
paper of his own. 

After 3 years of work on a weekly paper at 
Louisa he came to Danville to further his 
education, having found that his pay as a 
country journalist wouldn’t take him very 
far. 
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To reach this Boyle County center of lnarn- 


ing he traveled from Louisa to Cincinnati by 


steamboat and on here by way of the Cin- — 


cinnati Southern Railroad, which had been 
completed only the year before and was quite 
anovelty. Great crowds, he said, gathered at 
each station to see the train come in. 

Until his eyes dimmed, Dr. McClure, was an 
omnivorous reader—history, biography, po- 
etry, and fiction. The first $100 he ever 


earned, he said, he spent for books, and “I | 


liked them all. I have them yet and I opine 
that, while possibly I could have done better, 
I am sure I might have done a great deal 
worse.”’ 

QUOTES LIBERALLY FROM MANY SOURCES 


Possessing a remarkably retentive memory, 
Dr. McClure can quote liberally from the 
Bible, from Shakespeare, and from the 
poets—Kipling, Burns, Tennyson, and Brown- 
ing—and admits to a sneaking fondness for 
Byron. 

One of his favorite quotations, from Kip- 
ling, just atout sums up the elder Dr. Mc- 
Clure, his son said, and it goes like this: 


“He scarce had need to doff his pride or 

slough the dross of earth 

Ben as he trod that day to God so walked 
he from his birth in simpleness and 
gentleness and honor and clean mirth 

So cup to lip in fellowship they gave him 
welcome high 

And made him place at the banquet board 
and strong men ranged thereby 

Who had done his work and held his peace 
and had no fear to die.” 


Resolution of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers in Support 
of an Increase in the Membership of 
the House of Representatives 


EXTENSION 


HON. SAMUEL. 5. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1961 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include herewith a resolution 
adopted by the annual convention of the 
New York State Association of Letter 
Carriers assembled in Buffalo, N.Y. in 
August 1961, which I am sure Members 
of the House will find of interest to them. 

The resolution follows: 


SUPPORTING LEGISLATION INCREASING NUMER- 
ICAL REPRESENTATION IN THE U.S. HovussE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Whereas the present membership in the 
US. House of Representatives consists of 437 
elected Congressmen, and 

Where these Representatives are elected 
by districts alined according to population 
basis, and 

Whereas the phenomenal growth of our 
country has made it necessary to reduce this 
population basis, in order to afford all our 
citizens better representation: Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That this convention of the New 
York State Association of Letter Carriers, as- 
sembled in Buffalo, N.Y., in August 1961, do 


hereby strongly endorse pending legislation 


to increase the numerical quantity of the 
House of Representatives; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to every Member of Congress from 
New York State. 
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Concepts of Conservatism 
EXTENSION o REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE | 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED: STATES 


Tuesday, September 19,1961 ~ 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
column of George E. Sokolsky carried in 
this morning’s edition of the Washing- 
ton Post is devoted to a richly deserved 
tribute to one of the greatest Americans 
and truest patriots ever to serve in this 
body—the honored and respected senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. 

Mr. Sokolsky recounts the Virginia 
Senator’s recent words to define true 
conservatism and to differentiate be- 
tween it and diehard reaction. He 
points out that the conservative “be- 
lieves in fundamental principles and at- 
tempts to fit progress within the margins 
of those principles” and characterizes 
the reactionary as one who “is opposed 
to progress in any form and so closes 
his mind that he never countenances the 
development of man.” 

Mr. Sokolsky has done a great service 
to those of us who pride ourselves upon | 
being conservatives in making this dis- © 
tinction and he does the cause of con- 
servative thought great honor in equat- 
ing it with the dedication, vision and 
statesmanship of the senior Senator 
from Virginia. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Sokolsky’s article be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONCEPTS OF CONSERVATISM 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

‘These days one hears much about con- 
servatism that sounds strange to the ears of 
an old conservative. Just as a conservative 
would not submit to the authoritarianism of 
the Communists, so he will not submit to the 
pressures of any particular group of conserva- 
tives who demand monolithic principles. 

Senator Harry Byrrp of Virginia, a con- 
sistent conservative, each year holds a picnic 
in his apple orchard at Berryville, Va. On 


that occasion, he usually delivers an address. 


This year’s address was devoted to his con- 
cept of political conservatism. 

It seems as though Senator JosEPH CLARK, 
of Pennsylvania, a liberal, has said that Sen- 
ator Brrp should be purged as chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee because the 
Virginian would not support the platform 
written by Chester Bowles and adopted by 
the Democratic Convention. 

Senator Byrp replied to this: 

“In reply I stated publicly that I was un- 
alterably opposed to nearly everything in the 


platform; that I intended to fight every- 


thing inimical to the best interest of this 
country, in or out of the platform, and that 
I challenged him to take his fight to the 
Senate floor. 

“I said, as a Member of the Senate, my first 
allegiance was to the people of Virginia, and 
I recognized no outside control over my vote. 
The Virginia delegation to the convention 
opposed the platform.” 

This is a correct position. The Constitu- 
tion holds that each State should be repre- 
sented in the Senate by two Senators. A. 
Senator therefore represents his State and is 
obligated to the people of his State. " 
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Such liberals as Senators CLARK and JAVITS 
do not regard themselves as representatives 
of their States but as national officials, 
which they are not, under our system of 
government. 

In these days of political opportunism and 
confusion, it is satisfying to read a defense 
of the American system of government with- 
out any apology for it and without any at- 
tempt to find a compromise with some Marx- 
ian concept or some attempt to discover a 
new system of law and life. 

This Nation is constitutionally a confed- 
eration of sovereign States. The trend in 
recent years has been to forget the federal- 
istic characteristic of our political system 
and to assume that the Government in 
Washington possesses inherent rights. It 
does not. It posseses delegated and desig- 
nated authorities, obligation, and limita- 
tions, carefully stipulated in the Constitu- 
tion and in the amendments thereto. 

Senator Brrp defines conservatism as 


follows: 


“Conservatism means to accept responsi- 
bility for preserving and protecting our basic 
principles and institutions while exercising 
the privilege of using and developing them. 

“What are these basic principles? There 
are others, but foremost I list States rights, 
and the independence of the three separate 
but coordinate branches of government. 
This combination provides the check and the 
balance to insure against concentration of 
power which, by experience, we have learned 
to fear. 

“These, and others, are the principles on 
. Which we achieved our liberty and our free- 
dom for the pursuit of happiness. They are 
the base of our greatness.’’ 

It would be interesting to see this state- 
ment of American idealism contested. This 
is no conclusion of a reactionary who fails 
to recognize the need for human 
or the value of orderly process of law. Re- 
actionaries are not conservatives, because 
they exclude development and growth from 
their program. They desire what once was 
to be eternal. Senator Brrp makes the 
distinction: 

“Virginians are not reactionaries. We do 
not turn back the hands of the clock. We 
do not necessarily defend the status quo. 
But neither do we assume that change is 
necessarily progress. We want progress, but 
we want sound progress.” 

This is the wisdom of the experienced 
idealist. The conservative idealist does not 
seek a pragmatic method to solve all prob- 
lems; he believes in fundamental principles 
and attempts to fit progress within the mar- 
gins of those principles. 

The reactionary is quite different; he is 
opposed to progress in any form and so 
closes his mind that he never countenances 
the development of man. The conservative 
lives by historic memory; the reactionary 
lives by taboos and prejudices, by unhistoric 
tittle-tattle. 


Efficient Mr. | Mr. Hoover 
EXTENSION onl REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST. E. JOHANSEN 


MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people have many reasons to 
be indebted to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and its great director, Hon. 
J. Edgar Hoover. 

They have a special reason to admire 
and respect Mr. Hoover for the enemies 
he has made. The Dearborn Press, of 
Dearborn, Mich., on August 24 of this 
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ments endangering America’s internal se- 


year carried an excellent column re- 
garding current sniping against Mr. 
Hoover, written by Dr. George S. Ben- 
son, president of Harding College, 
Searcy, Ark. 

Under permission to extend and revise 
my remarks, I include this article by Dr. 


Benson: 
EFFICIENT Mr. HOOVER 
(By Dr. George S. Benson) 

Every now and then somebody starts a 
rumor that high officials close to the Presi- 
dent want to get rid of J. Edgar Hoover. 
These whispers are more puzzling and an- 
noying than truthful, apparently, for one of 
the first acts of President Kennedy upon 
his election was to notify the Nation that 
he had asked Mr. Hoover to remain at his 
post with the FBI. This action of the in- 
coming administration attested the high 
esteem generally held toward Mr. Hoover 
and his effectiveness as the Nation’s top 
law enforcement officer. 

It is not difficult to trace the general 
source of Mr. Hoover’s detractors. One comes 


soon to the political far left, to those who _ 


like to warn of “facism” when they tilt 
with conservatives. Many of the so-called 
“liberal” political schemers, with their sup- 
porting writers and organized groups, hate 
Mr. Hoover with a vengeance, even as they 
hate anybody who warns of the Communist 
menace. They realize that Mr. Hoover with 
his FBI fights Red subversion where he finds 
it and never fails to put America’s security 
first. This is just too much for them. They 
itch for his scalp. 


AUTHORITY ON REDS 


Through the years since 1919, Mr. Hoover 
has understood communism as few Ameri- 
cans have. He has followed its fortunes, its 
shifting positions and meandering “lines.” 
He has observed its underground, watched 
its party at work, caught its spies, and in- 
vestigated its intellectual hirelings. From 
time to time he has made important revela- 
tions about its dangers to America, and all 
the while he has enjoyed the confidence of 
presidents of both parties. He has always 
encouraged anti-Communist activities; his 
own book, “Masters of Deceit,” is our best 
popular study of communism in action. 

Mr. Hoover is primarily a law-enforcement 
Officer. He is not a politician. As a G-man 


he is tops in integrity, in patriotic idealism, 


in belief in the necessity of preserving the 
American heritage. Typical of Mr. Hoover’s 
viewpoints is the statement appearing in his 
regular cover letter addressed to law-enforce- 
ment officials in the FBI Bulletin for July: 


IDEALS FOR OFFICERS 


“It is the responsibility of law-enforcement 
Officers to aid in building our country into a 
strong and respected republic, just as they 
have historically led the battles against other 
threats to our safety and security. The law- 
enforcement officer should be respected by 
both adults and young people alike, and by 
his example of physical sturdiness, incor- 
ruptible morals, and high regard for the 
principles of our free land, he can do his part 
in preventing any dangerous trend toward 
a national weakness. He owes it to his coun- 
try, his community, his family, and himself.” 

A recent news release from the Depart- 
ment of Justice showed new alltime highs 
in accomplishments of the FBI. In the past 
fiscal year, fines, savings, and recoveries in 
cases investigated amounted to $1.34 for 
every dollar appropriated for the Bureau. 
Of persons brought to trial by the FBI, 96.6 
percent were convicted, most of them from 
guilty pleas. The Bureau’s Laboratory an- 
swered requests for assistance that resulted 
in 244,183 scientific examinations. Finger- 
print cards were added to the file at more 
than 21,000 daily. 

REDS DISLIKE FBI 


The report mentioned continuing, vigor- 


ous investigation by the FBI of those ele- . 
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curity. Because of these services the De- 
partment of State has been enabled to take 
action against Soviet-bloc officials who have 
engaged in activities beyond the scope of 
their official assignments in the United 
States; and the Department of Justice has 
been enabled to institute prosecution 
against persons engaged in espionage 
activities. 

The Communists do not like Mr. Hoover, 
that is clear. But it is difficult to imagine 
an American citizen so misguided, ill in- 
formed, and unpatriotic as to suggest his dis- 
missal. I would like to urge that readers of 
this column write the boss of J. Edgar 
Hoover [not Mr. Hoover himself] and com- 
mend the Department of Justice for the fine 
work of the Bureau, under the direction of 
Mr. Hoover. His boss is Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy. 


Hon. Overton Brooks 
SPEECH 
HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. BECK WORTH. Mr. Speaker, it is 
most distressing news to know about the 
untimely death of my very close congres- 
sional neighbor and longtime friend, 
Representative OVERTON BROOKs, of 
Shreveport, La. 

Since January 1939 I have known well 
Representative Brooks. His Louisiana 
District and the Texas District I have 
the honor to represent join. We have 
had many mutual problems legislatively 
and frequently have discussed ways by 
which the people of our general area 
could be benefited. 


Representative OvERTON Brooks has 


been one of the hardest workers I have 
ever known. He was a real leader in 
many lines of congressional effort. No 
man could have been more loyal to the 
people of his district, his State and his 
Nation and to causes destined to endure 
than Hon. OVERTON BROOKs. 

Prior to and during World War II, 
Congressman Brooks as a member of 
the Committee on Military Affairs shoul- 
dered a heavy responsibility as America 
and our allies came from behind in our 
state of preparation to defend ourselves 
and then to win in record time the great- 
est of all wars. The contributions to this 
overall effort by Representative BROOKS 
were great indeed. 

For many months he has devoted a 
great deal of time and thought to his 
duties and obligations as a chairman of 
one of the most important committees 
in Congress, the Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee. He discharged his 
duties as chairman of this committee in 
a highly successful way and no one 
doubts that the progress we now are 
making in this realm of activity is due 
in a large measure to his insight and his 
active and constant endeavors as the 
chairman of this very challenging com- 
mittee. 

We all shall miss OVERTON in many 
ways. May God sustain and comfort his 
wife and daughter, his other relatives 
and his many friends in the great loss 
suffered by them, by us, his colleagues in 
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Congress, and by ‘the cient of our 


Nation. 


Philipsburg Mont., Has New Timber 
Industry To Replace Mines 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
on 3 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, on 
September 22, Philipsburg, Mont., will 
celebrate the opening of a new industry 
and in so doing it will be commemorat- 
ing another example of America’s sys- 
tem of free enterprise in operation. 

It is with particular pleasure that I 
welcome Montana Forest Products Inc. 
and its new sawmill to Montana. Ina 
very small way I was able to make a 
modest contribution, but to others be- 
long the real credit. Two of the officers 
of the firm, Mr. Duane Autzen and Mr. 
Henry Buehner, of Portland, Oreg., both 
experienced lumbermen, decided that 
Philipsburg looked good tothem. It had 
the combination of location and re- 
sources, both forest and human, to make 
it an attractive site. 

A great deal of planning went into 
the location and there was consultation 
and cooperation with the U.S. Forest 
Service. The people of Philipsburg were 
especially helpful. 

One thing that intrigued me about 
this operation was the thoroughness 
with which it was planned. In the fall 
of 1959 the principals of the operation, 
knowing that they would be working in 
a different type of timber than is found 
in Oregon, decided to go to Sweden to 
study the operation there because they 


use the same type of timber as it found — 


in the Philipsburg area; namely, a small 
but high quality grade tree. 
They came to the late Senator Mur- 


yay, Senator Mansfield, and me to see 


what could be done in order to assure a 
maximum benefit for all concerned by 
this trip to Sweden. 

Senator Murray, as was his character- 
istic, gave them all the assistance possi- 
ble. He assigned a staff member of his 
committee to make the arrangements 
through the Swedish Ambassador here 


in Washington, and also arranged for | 


this committee man to go to Sweden 
with the group along with one of the 
top men in region 1 of the Forest 
Service, Ernest Grambo. 

The group spent 2 weeks in Sweden 
as guests of the Swedish Government 
and a private association of timber 
owners and operators, seeing every type 
of forest products processing plant and 
woods operation. 


When the group returned to the United 


States, the company officials went ahead 
with the design and construction of their 
modern plant falicities at Philipsburg. 

Montana national forests can accom- 
modate this new plant, and in fact could 
well accommodate another 10 ae of 
equal size. 
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The timber is there. The plant sites 
are available and a capable labor force 
exists. 

The national forests, dedicated to 
supplying timber on a sustained yield 
basis, along with the other multiple uses 
of this great public resource, will pro- 
vide the logs to make the mill go. The 
ingenuity of private enterprise will con- 
vert the logs to lumber for all America. 

I welcome Montana Forest Products to 
the Treasure State and wish them every 
success. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Philipsburg Has New Timber 
Industry to Replace Mines,” which ap- 
peared in the September 13, 1961, issue of 
the Great Falls Tribune. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Great Falls Tribune, 
Sept. 13, 1961] 
PHILIPSBURG HaS NEw TIMBER INDUSTRY TO 
REPLACE MINES 


The old town of Philipsburg is planning a 
celebration for September 22-23 to rival any 
held in its scenic valley when silver was 
queen. Festivities will celebrate the open- 
ing of the million and a half dollar Montana 
Forest Products sawmill and processing 
plant, Philipsburg’s newest industry. 

In the first half century of its history, 
Philipsburg settled in 1866, celebrated many 
rich ore strikes, and the area experienced 
many booms and declines relating to the 
ups and downs of the silver market. In 1867 
the St. Louis Mining Co. built the first silver 
mill in the State to process the free milling 
ores of the “bedded” deposits of the area. In 
the 1880’s and 1890’s Philipsburg and the 
nearby mountaintop town of Granite were 
the greatest silver producers in the Nation. 

In the last few decades Philipsburg has 
been known mainly as the center of a popu- 
lar recreation area, dotted with ghost mining 
camps. The new lumber and timber proc- 
essing industry is well worth celebrating. It 
is the type of industrial development par- 
ticularly fitted to the community which lies 
in the heart of the source of supply. The 
new mill will use timber from both private 
lands and forest service areas. 

It will provide increased employment and 
payrolls and boost the economy of this 
area which has been relatively in the dol- 
drums in recent years due to the shutdown 
of mining operations. 


—— 


Some Cotton Statistics 


EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKW ORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include some brief communications and 
some cotton statistics: 

US. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

‘Texas ASCS Strate OFFIce, 
College Station, Tez., August 18, 1961. 


BECK WORTH, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. | 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: AS re- 
quested in your note on our letter of August 
11, we are listing below the counties in Texas 
which reserved no acreage for establishing 
mew farm cotton allotments in 1961: 


ster, Carson, Chambers, Cottle, Crockett, 
Crosby, Culberson, Dallam, Deaf Smith, Don- 
ley, El Paso, Foard, Glasscock, Hardeman, 
Hartley, Haskell, Hemphill, Hudspeth, Irion, 
Jeff Davis, Jefferson, Kendall, Kent, Kerr, 
King, Kinney, Loving, Lubbock, McMullen, 


Martin, Matagorda, Maverick, Midland, 
Moore, Oldham, Parmer, Potter, Presidio, 
Randall, Real, Reeves, Roberts, 


Schleicher, Sterling, Sutton, Swisher, Terrell, 
Val Verde, Ward, Winkler, and Yoakum. 
Our previous correspondence with you is 
being returned as requested. 
Very truly yours, 
W. Lewis Davi, 
State Administrative Officer. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, DC., July 28, 1961. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECK WORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: This is in 
reply to your letter of July 7, to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, regarding an inquiry you 
received from Mr. A. C. “Dutch” Harris, Box 
364, Kilgore, Tex., about a cotton allotment 
for his farm in Upshur County. 

There is provision under the applicable 


law and regulations for establishing cotton 


allotments for new cotton farms which, in 
the case of 1961, would be farms on which 
cotton was not planted or regarded by law 
as having been planted during base years 
1958, 1959, and 1960. The allotments for 


such new farms are derived from acreage re- _. 


served for this purpose by the ASC State 
and county committees. We point out, how- 
ever, that although both the ASC State and 


county committees are authorized to re-. 


serve acreage for new farm allotments, they 
are not required to do so and many do not. 
The enclosed statement briefly sets forth the 
eligibility requirements for new farm allot- 
ments for 1961 and explains generally how 
and under what conditions they are estab- 
lished. 

We point out that the latest date that an 
application for a new farm cotton allotment 
for 1961 could be filed in Texas was February 
15, 1961, as this was the closing date set by 
the Texas ASC State committee for filing 
such applications. 

If Mr. Harris is interested in a new farm 
cotton allotment for his farm in 1962, we 
suggest that he communicate his desire to 


his local ASCS county office well before the 
planting season and inquire as to the eligi- 
bility requirements applicable to 1962 new 


farm allotments. He should do this before 
the closing date for filing such applications 
in 1962 which date cannot be earlier than 


February 15, 1962. 


Sincerely yours, 
RALPH H. RAPER, 
Acting Director, Cotton Division.. 


Dear LINDLEY: How could we have cotton 
acreage on our farm in Upshur County? 
Thanks for your literature you sent Ralph 
and. me. 
A. C. “DutcH” Harris, 
Kilgore, Tez. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., July 28, 1961. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 


House of Representatives. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: This is in 
further reply to your request of January 30, 
1961, for certain information concerning 


commodity allotments on a county basis. 


We stated in our letter to you of April 21 
that the information requested would have 


to be compiled. The data requested for 


cotton has now been compiled and is set 
forth on the enclosed photostatic copies. 
yours, 
CHARLES S. MURPHY, 
Under Secretary. 
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The Federal Budget in a Time of 
National Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
yesterday the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, Mr. David Bell, delivered an 
address to the Can Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute, meeting in New York. I believe 
the speech deserves wide distribution 
and attention. It is a clear exposition of 
the Bureau’s position on the question of 
Federal expenditures. I ask that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE FEDERAL BUDGET IN A TIME OF 

NATIONAL DANGER 
(Address of David E. Bell, Director of the 


Bureau of the Budget, at the board meet- - 


ing of the Can Manufacturers’ Institute, 
Inc., Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N.Y.). 


I would like to talk to you today about 
some of the major issues concerning the 
Federal budget in this time of national 
danger. These are issues which have neces- 
sarily been at the center of attention of 
the Kennedy administration in these first 
few months. They are of obvious concern 
to all of us as citizens and taxpayers, 

At a time when we are increasing the Na- 
tion’s readiness for military action, should 
that prove necessary, and are attempting to 
increase our effectiveness in international 
affairs, we all want to be sure that our public 
finances are on a sound footing. So far as 
the budget is concerned, I take it this means 
meeting two tests: First, are we spending 


the right amount—neither too little nor too 


much—to provide for vital national needs, 
and, second, is the relationshsip between 
revenues and expenditures correctly devised 
to contribute properly to economic stability 
and growth? At present, as you know, there 


are some who say that we are spending too 


much, and that we are running too large a 
deficit. I hope I can shed some light on 
both assertions. 

I 


Let me first clear away some misconcep- 
tions. There is no doubt that in an absolute 
sense the Federal budget is large. The most 
recent estimate of expenditures in the pres- 
ent fiscal year is nearly $88 billion. (That 
figure, incidentally, wil: have to be revised 
shortly to take account of recent congres- 
sional actions and other factors. For present 
purposes, however, it is sufficiently accurate.) 

The Federal budget is not only large; it 
has been growing rapidly. Budget expendi- 
tures in 1949 and 1950 were about $40 billion, 
less than half today’s level. An even more 
startling figure: Federal expenditures in the 
eight budgets administered by President 
Eisenhower were $182 billion higher than 
expenditures in the eight budgets admin- 
tstered by President Truman. 

What conclusions can we draw from these 
facts? Do they demonstrate that President 
Eisenhower was a much looser man with the 
Federal purse strings than President Tru- 
man? Do they demonstrate that the Federal 
budget is a vast juggernaut, eating up larger 
and larger shares of the national product? 
Are we “spending ourselves into the poor- 
house’’? 

Not at all. Any such conclusions would 
be very misleading. 
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. Let us ask the question—not how big are 


Federal expenditures in absolute terms, but 
how big they are relative to the total output 


of goods and services of the country? The 
answer gives us an entirely different—and 
far more useful—impression of the size of 
the Federal budget and its growth. 

Budget expenditures for the present fiscal 
year (1962) will be in the neighborhood of 
16 percent of the national output of goods 
and services. If you look back over the 
recent years, you will find that this percent- 
age has not varied substantially since the 
end of World War II. The low point, 13.4 
percent, was in 1948. The high point, 20.6 
percent, was in 1953 under the impetus of 
the Korean war. In 11 of the 16 fiscal years 
since World War II, the percentage has been 
in the range 15 to 17 percent of gross na- 
tional product. The conclusion is that the 
general level of Federal expenditures, while 
rising sharply in absolute amounts, has not 
risen significantly as a proportion of the 
gross national product over the past decade 
and a half. 

I do not argue, needless to say, that a pro- 
portion of 16 percent of gross national prod- 
uct is in some sense correct. Quite the con- 
trary, I will proceed shortly to argue that 
we must consider Federal expenditures on 
their merits and not in terms of arbitrary 
amounts or proportions. The only point I 
wish to make now is that there is no reason 


to consider that Federal outlays have been 


increasingly burdensome on the economy. 
The fact is that the burden has remained 
substantially constant since the end of World 
War II. 

Let me add one other point here. Some of 
you may have noted a speech made last week 
by Senator Byrrp, in which he predicted that 
Federal expenditures will rise to $106 billion 
in fiscal year 1965. At first glance that seems 
like a very large figure. But in terms of a 


reasonable estimate of what the gross na- 


tional product might be in 1965, assuming 
reasonably high employment, Senator Brrp’s 
prediction turns out to be about 16 percent of 
gross national product—a figure exactly in 
line with recent experience and in fact lower 
than the actual percentage in 8 of the past 


10 years. 


The Kennedy administration has not made 
any predictions about what Federal expendi- 
tures will be in 1965. But I take it a fair 
comment on Senator Byrrp’s prediction would 
be that if we as a nation decide that we need 
to spend $106 billion in 1965 through the 
Federal budget, we will be able to do so at 
not greater relative burden on the economy 
than have been the budgets of the last 10 
years. 

What I have said thus far has principally 
been intended to eliminate some possible 
false impressions, and reach the real heart 
of the question how large should Federal ex- 
penditures be. I take it we cannot answer 
the question by reference to absolute or 
relative comparisons of budget totals. The 
question is one of need. If we don’t have 


to spend so much, 16 percent of the gross na- 


tional product is too much. If we need to 
spend more, we could clearly spend much 
greater sums. In 1944 and 1945 we spent 
more than 45 percent of the gross national 
product through the Federal budget—and 
I don’t believe, looking back, that anyone 
would argue that we had reached anything 
like an absolute limit. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that there is no 
refuge in overall totals or in percentages of 
GNP. We must face the hard question: 


What does the national interest require us 


to spend through the Federal budget for 
public purposes? 
II 

In order to approach this question, it is 
helpful to separate the elements of the Fed- 
eral budget into major segments. For sim- 
plicity here today I will use a three-part clas- 
sification. The first is the expenditures in 
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the budget for national defense and inter- 
national activities—the combined set of ac- 
tivities including the cost of our own Defense 
Establishment, our military and economic 
assistance to other countries, the atomic en- 
ergy program, and related activities which 
are intended to advance the objectives of 
peace and freedom in the world. Together 
these expenditures are costing at the present 
time about $54 billion of the total of $88 
billion, or 62 percent. This is obviously the 
largest proportionate share of Federal budget 
costs. The cost of our Defense Establish- 
ment alone is more than half the total 
budget. It is not too much to say that the 
level of the budget has been essentially deter- 
mined by the judgment of the President and 
of the Congress as to the appropriate devo- 
tion of national resources to these national 
security purposes. 

-In addition to these direct outlays for na- 
tional security, the costs of interest on the 
debt, about $9 billion a year, and of veter- 
ans’ services and benefits, about $5 billion a 
year, both of which are essentially related to 
the costs of the Nation’s past wars, account 
for about 16 percent of the budget. Thus, 
more than three-quarters of the total Fed- 
eral budget stems essentially from costs of 
previous wars and of our attempts to prevent 
another war. 

This leaves some $20 billion as the share 
of budget expenditures which are goirg to 
other purposes—education, research, the 
space program, natural resource develop- 
ment, aids to business and to agriculture, 
etc. As a proportion of the total budget, 
these items are by far the smaller share, 
although they receive the bulk of the at- 
tention of the Members of Congress during 
the annual budget season and also perhaps 
of the general public in considering budget 
matters. 

With respect to each of these parts of the 
budget—national security, fixed charges for 
imterest and veterans, and domestic pro- 
grams—there are two major questions to be 
asked, by the executive agencies, by the 
President, by the Congress, by anyone, in 
short, who wants to consider any element 
of the budget intelligently. The first ques- 
tion is, What is the type and extent of 
Federal action, if any, which should be un- 
dertaken in a given field? The second ques- 
tion is, Assuming some Federal action is to 
be undertaken, how can we make sure it is 
conducted efficiently and at minimum costs? 


Let me indicate briefly how these ques- 
tions apply to the decisions President 
Kennedy has made with respect to the 
budget for the fiscal year 1962 which he 
inherited from President Eisenhower. First, 
with respect to the question whether action 
should be undertaken by the Government, 
since January 20, President Kennedy has 
proposed to the Congress a number of 
changes in the budget for the fiscal year 
1962 which he inherited from his predeces- 
sor. The bulk of the changes proposed by 
President Kennedy have been in the fields of 
national security and space. In comparison 
to the budget for the fiscal year 1962 sub- 
mitted by President Eisenhower in January, 
the present estimate of expenditures is about 
$7 billion higher. Something over $4 billion, 
or 60 percent of the increase, has been in 
the fields of national security and space— 
over half the 
lishment alone. 

These increases reflect the conviction of | 
the Kennedy administration that the na- 
tional security of the country was not ade- 
quately provided for in the budget of the 
previous administration—and it also reflects, 
of course, judgments based on international 
developments since the preceding adminis- 
tration left office. If it were in office today, 
that administration might also have recom- 
mended larger defense outlays. 

The increases recommended by President 
oe in the national defense field have 


3 

| 
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been aimed to give us more strength in both 
strategic and conventional warfare—more 
Polaris submarines and Minuteman missiles, 
on the one hand, and more Army and Marine 
divisions on the other. I have not heard 
any serious challenge of the necessity for 
spending these additional amounts for de- 
fense. And it is worthy of note, I think, 
that the Congress—led by the senior Mem- 
bers who have dealt with defense for many 
years, men like RussetL and VINSON, of 
, and Manon, of Texas—have not only 
approved all of President Kennedy’s recom- 
mendations, but in fact appropriated several 
passes million dollars more than he re- 
ques 
In “edaition to changes directly related to 


national defense and space, President Ken- | 


nedy has recommended a number of budg- 


etary increases in other fields—which are ex- 


pected to raise expenditures in the present 
fiscal year around $2 billion. These items 
cover such fields as education, scientific re- 
search, housing, agriculture, natural resource 
development, and a wide range of other 
activities. While I cannot discuss each of 
these items in detail, I would like to say two 
or three things about them in general. 

Pirst, it would be easy but erroneous to 


think of this nondefense side of governmen- 


tal spending as wholly unimportant and 
capable of being eliminated or cut down 
drastically at will. There are in fact major 
elements of this nondefense spending which 
are at least as important to the longrun 
strength of our country as are direct military 
outlays. Any competent scientist will tell 
you, for example, that Federal expenditures 
for basic research, provided through the Na- 
tional Science Foundation or the National 
Bureau of Standards, are essential for the 
scientific and technological progress of our 
country and our future military strength. 
And similar comments could be made about 
many other programs in such fields as edu- 
cation, transportation, natural resources, and 
so On. 

Moreover, I would call your attention to 
the fact that the nondefense side of the 
budget has been growing steadily for years, 
under Republican and Democratic adminis- 
trations alike. If you eliminate national 
_ security, interest, and veterans’ costs, the so- 

called “civilian” or ‘welfare’ expenditures 
of the Federal Government (both serious 
misnomers, of course) rose from $8.2 billion 
in 1954, President Eisenhower's first budget, 
to $169 billion in the budget he proposed 
for 1962, an increase of about 100 percent in 
8 years. 

I suggest that an important conclusion 
may be drawn. This is that nondefense ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government are 
rising not primarily because of differences in 
attitudes of the two political parties, but 
mainly in response to the underlying needs 
of the Nation, needs that stem legitimately 
from the growth in population, the growth 
in urbanization, and similar accompani- 
ments of modern civilization which result 
in heavier demands upon governmental 
services. If I may say so, much of the dis- 
cussion of budget matters, which seems to 
imply that any additional Government 
spending for civilian purposes is inherent- 
ly wrong, seems to me to overlook this fun- 
damental fact. 


My second general comment on this non- 
defense side of the budget is to strongly 
agree with the view that in times like these 
we must be doubly careful to make sure 
that each proposal is in fact necessary. This 
has been the policy of the President from 
the beginning of his term. Each addition to 
the budget has been proposed to the Con- 
gress by the President only after the most 
careful and deliberate consideration, and be- 
cause he felt it was of sufficient importance 
to the Nation to warrant an allocation of 
resources in a time of national danger. 

The increases in nondefense spending pro- 
posed by the President fall into two main 
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groups. Close to a billion dollars is related 
directly to the recession. This includes tem- 
porary extended unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits, aid to dependent children of 
unemployed parents, distribution of surplus 
food, and so forth. Of these amounts, half 
a billion dollars or more will be repaid in 
loan repayments or future unemployment 
taxes. I think qualified observers are agreed 
that these various programs have been worth 
their cost in contributing to economic re- 
covery and the alleviation of distress. 

This leaves something over $1 billion worth 
of proposed increases to strentghen old pro- 
grams or start new ones. This includes all 
the increases for science, for education, for 
natural resources, for transportation, for 
housing, and soon. These, in the President’s 
judgment, are necessary to the growth and 
development of the country. 

There are obviously questions of Judgment 
about particular programs on which there 
can be differences of opinion, and I would 
be the last to assert that the particular judg- 
ments this administration has made are im- 
peccable in every instance. I do believe, 
however, that it is incumbent on those who 
would like to see expenditures reduced, to 
consider the budget in some detail and to 
propose specific items which in their judg- 
ment can be reduced without detriment to 
the national interest. This, in my opinion, 
is the only basis on which there can be a 
sensible debate over budget issues. 

All that I have been saying relates to the 
question of whether specific Federal activi- 
ties should be undertaken. Let me repeat 
that there is another relevant question. If 
we do decide to undertake an activity, we 
should obviously carry it out with maximum 
efficiency and at minimum cost. This is a 
matter with which the Budget Bureau is 
deeply involved. I have no time today to 
discuss it as I should like to do. Suffice it 
to say that this administration takes this 
responsibility very seriously, and we hope we 
are making progress in this regard. Let me 
cite two examples, one specific, one general. 
The first is the establishment of a central 
Department of Defense supply agency in- 
tended to end the costly duplication of 
separate staffs, redundant facilities, and con- 
flicting standards and methods of procure- 
ment, storage, and disposal. Experts for 
years have been urging that this step be 
taken—dating back at least to the first 
Hoover Commission in 1949. The second is 
the installation of a clear-cut philosophy of 
administration based on the concept that 
responsibility for planning and action must 
be centered in individuals and not in com- 
mittees. The President intends that there 
be accountability—precise, identifiable, and 


enforcible—at every stage in the conduct 


of the public business. 


Let me now turn, finally, to a brief dis- 
cussion of the question whether we should 
be seeking to balance the budget in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

Here the Kennedy administration has 
taken a position which is in contrast with 
that espoused by some members of the pre- 
vious administration. The Kennedy ad- 


ministration’s view is that it is not only un- | 


necessary, but unwise and improper, to at- 
tempt to balance the Federal budget each 
year. To do so would, in fact, contribute to 
making recessions worse and inflationary 
booms higher, and would have a destabiliz- 
ing effect on the national economy. The 
viewpoint of this administration is that it is 
correct and proper to have a deficit in 
periods of recession, and a surplus, not sim- 
ply a balance, in years of boom and potential 
inflationary pressure. 

You will nate that this view is not radical 
or unusual. It is fully accepted by econo- 
mists of all varieties of political judgment. 
Moreover, this view is espoused by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, which 10 


years or more ago began to promote what it 
called the stabilizing budget policy. : 

I do not belive, therefore, that the basic 
policy of planning for budget deficits in re- 
cessions and for surpluses, during boom 
periods can be effectively challenged on 
rational grounds. On the other hand, I 
would certainly that the application 
of this policy is subject to differences of 
view, and that those differences of view 
might well produce a somewhat different 
answer to the question of specific budget 
policy at any particular time. 

At present, we are running a deficit, cur- 
rently estimated to be in the neighborhood 
of $5 to $6 billion. We are, some point out, 
starting to recover from the recession of last 
winter. The economy is beginning to revive 
vigorously. We can look forward to steadily 
increasing output and income. Are we run- 
ning some danger of stimulating an over- 
rapid advance in the economy and of a 
period of dangerous inflation? 

The views of the administration are quite 
clear. We regard the present deficit as 
moderate, proper, and defensible. It is 
worthy of note that it is in the neighbor- 
hood of half the deficit for the fiscal year 
1959, which was precisely the same year in 
relation to the last business cycle. That 
year, like the present one, was a year of basic 
recovery in the economy which was not fully 
reflected in Federal revenues owing to the 
built-in lag in collections. 

Unemployment is still high—only slightly 
below 7 percent—and there is much slack 
and unused capacity in the economy. 
While these conditions pertain, we are 
clearly not running a significant danger of 
inflation stemming from the classical in- 
creases in the money supply and in pur- 
chasing power. There is, of course, an- 
other kind of danger of inflation, relating 
to the interplay of costs and prices in col- 


lective bargaining and industrial markets, 


but this is not a matter which is so closely 
related to Federal budget policy. 

Another test of the appropriateness of the 
deficit is to ask, What will come of it? If 
we were anticipating a further deficit in the 
fiscal year 1963, when we can expect the 
economy to be more fully employed, and 
when we expect to approach quite a high 
level of employment, then the administra- 
tion would agree there would be reason for 
concern. As matters stand, however, recog- 
nizing the limitations on our foresight and 
barring further defense requirements, it ap- 
pears likely that the Federal budget will 
come into balance in the fiscal year 1963 at 
the present tax rates, as the continuing eco- 


nomic recovery results in higher incomes . 


and higher tax receipts to the Government. 

I should add that these conclusions are 
necessarily impermanent and that they will 
be reviewed this fall by the President as 
the shape of budgetary decisions becomes 
clear and the pace of the economic recovery 
can be more accurately gaged. In any 
event, it is the President’s firm intention 
to present a balanced budget to the Con- 
gress in January. 

IV 


In summary, I have suggested that the 
Federal budget, while large in absolute terms, 
is not alarming relative to the national prod- 
uct; that the correct focus for budgetary 
debate should be the need for expenditures 
in particular fields—wmilitary, space, housing, 
education, and all the rest—and, finally, that 
the present budget deficit appears appropri- 
ate to the present stage of economic recovery 
and consistent with a balanced budget for 
the next fiscal year. 

I cannot close without referring to the 
somber developments abroad and to the de- 
mands which might consequently be placed 
upon us. We are living in the shadow of a 
potentially most serious situation. [If in 
fact international conditions were to become 
more difficult in the months ahead, it might 
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well be necessary for the President to ask 
the Congress to devote a much larger share 
of the national product to national security 
purposes. I think we can take some comfort 
from the fact that we have a tremendous 
flexibility in our economy to support such 
an action if and when it became necessary. 

Let me again refer to the fact that only 
16 percent of the national product is now 
being devoted to the Federal budget. In the 
closing years of World War II, that per- 
centage reached a level between 45 and 50 
percent of the national product—and it 
could surely have been higher, at least in 
shortrun periods, had that become necessary. 

As we consider, therefore, the possible de- 
mands that might be levied upon us, it is 
well to remember that we have a highly elas- 
tic and adaptable economic system, which 
could produce enormously greater resources 


for national security use if that became nec- 


essary, without significant longrun harm to 
us as individuals or to our system of free 
institutions. The real danger to our lives, 
to our freedoms, to our well-being, lies in 
the possibility of war itself, not in the neces- 
sity of devoting whatever resources may be 
required to assure that such a calamity is 
not visited upon us. 


Hon. Thaddeus M. Machrowicz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the First 
Congressional District of Michigan lost 


an outstanding Representative in Con-. 


gress when THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 
resigned last week to accept an appoint- 
ment as Federal district judge. 

Of course, all of his friends congratu- 
lated him on his elevation to the Federal 
bench and agree that his appointment 
was a well-merited reward for his out- 
standing public service in various city, 
State, and national offices during the 
last 30 years. TuHap and his family can 
indeed be proud of his record as a World 
War I soldier in the Polish Army of 
American Volunteers; as a technical ad- 
viser to the Polish Government in 1920- 
21; city attorney, Hamtramck, Mich., 
1934-36; legal adviser of Michigan Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission, 1938-39; mu- 
nicipal judge of Hamtramck, 1942-50; 
and his service in six sessions of Con- 
gress since January 3, 1951. He has 
rendered exceptional service as a mem- 
ber of the important Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

During the 82d Congress, I had a first- 
hand opportunity to recognize his out- 
standing abilities as a expert on inter- 
national affairs when he was a member 
of the Special Committee to Investigate 
the Katyn Forest massacre. As chair- 
man of that special congressional com- 
mittee, I also had the opportunity to ob- 
serve during our hearings in this coun- 
try, London, and Europe, his wide ac- 
quaintance with leaders of other nations 
and especially the high regard and 
esteem he was held by officers and mem- 
bers of the Polish in exile; and also, for- 
mer leaders of other nations which are 
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now behind the Iron Curtain and fight- 
ing for their freedom and independence 
from Communist enslavement. 

We all hope that his duties as Federal 
judge will not prevent him from con- 
tinuing his activities in international 
affairs and especially use his prestige and 
influence in Polish organizations to keep 
alive the fight for not only Poland’s free- 
dom but also the restoration of self-gov- 
ernment in other satellite governments 
now under the Communist yoke. 

The gentleman from Michigan, Con- 
gressman MAacHRowicz, is highly qual- 
ified for his new work in the judicial 
branch of our Government. He is an 


outstanding lawyer and he possesses the 


temperament to sit on the Federal bench 
and successfully dispense justice and in- 
terpret the law impartially to the satis- 
faction of all litigants and petitioners 
who seek fair and honest interpretation 
of legal problems presented before the 
Federal court. | 

I wish TuHap and his family a long pe- 
riod of health, happiness, and success in 
their new assignment and service to their 
State and Nation. 


President James A. Garfield Memorial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. .Mr. 
President, many citizens in this Nation 
have taken a personal] interest in cam- 
paigns to keep our sense of American 
history sharp. They have raised funds 
for markers at historic sites, staged 
pageants to re-create specific events, and 
sponsored publication of great numbers 
of studies and books. Without such ef- 
fort, we would have lost our link with 
many significant events and persons 
from our rich past. 

- Occasionally, too, an individual stages 
his own personal campaign to fill a gap. 
One such campaign was successfully 
concluded by Bruce Frankel, of Wana- 


massa, N.J., last week. He unveiled a 


plaque in Long Branch, NJ., to me- 
morialize President James A. Garfield. 
The President, wounded by an assassin’s 
bullet in Washington, died at his sum- 
mer home in Long Branch. Bruce had 
the help of several other citizens, includ- 
ing one of his teachers. Bruce’s example 
may serve to encourage others, including 
many other teenagers who are learning 
about local history in their schools. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle entitled “A Double Tribute: Monu- 
ment Is Achievement for Boy, 12,” writ- 
ten by Michael Schneider, be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: | 
A DOUBLE TRIBUTE: MONUMENT Is ACHIEVE- 

MENT FOR Boy, 12 

(By Michael Schneider) | 
LONG BraNcH.—A 12-year-old boy with a 
sense of history will conclude a 4-year strug- 
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gle Tuesday to memorialize President James 
A. Garfield. 

Bruce Frankel, of 901 Darlene Avenue, 
Wanamassa, will unveil a granite monument 
to President Garfield in ceremonies marking 
the 80th anniversary of his death here. 

Garfield, the Nation’s 20th President, was 
taken to his summer home—now 6 Garfield 
Place—after he was shot July 2, 1881, in 
Washington. 

“TI think people will be interested in the 
monument,” Bruce said, “especially around 


Monmouth County, because this is a pretty 


historical place.” 

The youngster became interested in such 
@ monument after noticing that the site of 
Garfield’s death was marked only by a 
weatherbeaten wooden plaque put up as a 
temporary memorial 30 years ago by the 
Monmouth County Historical Association. 

“I didn’t like that sign. It was ugly and 
old, and I wanted to see something better,” 
he said. “I put in my 50 cents allowance 
for a few months and then some of my 
friends and some parents gave some money.” 


Bruce collected about $60 for the monu- . 


ment in 1958 and turned the money over to 
a trust committee led by James R. Barbour, 
president of the New Jersey Trust Co. of 
Long Branch. 

But the youth had to persuade a number 
of people that his project was worthy. “I 
thought it wouldn’t take too long to get the 
monument finished,” he said, “but it actu- 
ally did take a couple of years.” 

After beginning his fund drive, Bruce 
wrote several monumentmakers to find out 
how much such an undertaking would cost. 
Two firms became interested in his project 
and donated the materials and services nec- 
essary for the monument. 


SLAB DONATED 


The Barre (Vt.) Granite Association 
donated the 2- by 3-foot wide granite slab 
which will stand on an 8-inch base. Daniel 
A. Ardolino, president of a West Long Branch 
monument company, heard of Bruce’s efforts 
and arranged to have the stone engraved. 

Bruce’s project received a boost last year 
from Herbert Buehler, a social studies 
teacher at the Ocean Township School where 
Bruce is in the seventh grade. Buehler ob- 
tained permission to erect the monument 
from Mr. and Mrs. Joseph A. Fischer, who 
own the site where the Garfield cottage once 
stood. 

With the monument set in place and the 
project completed, Bruce now is concerned 
over what to do with the $60 he raised 
which became surplus funds when material 
and labor were supplied free of charge. “I’m 
not sure what to do with the money. I'll 
have to wait and see,” he said. : 

Bruce already has been rewarded for his 
efforts by a letter of appreciation in 1958 
from Abram Garfield, who was then the only 
living son of the 20th President. Bruce has 
also had a book on Garfield, “Gentleman 
Jim,” by Hazel A. David, dedicated to him.. 


FAVORITE PRESIDENTS 


Although he campaigned for the Garfield 
memorial, Bruce nominates two other Pres- 
idents as his favorites. “I really like Jeffer- 
son and Franklin Roosevelt the best,” he 
commented, “although I enjoyed working 
for this monument.” 

Despite his studies of Presidents and his 
love of American history, Bruce has other 
plans for the future. 
major league baliplayer,” he admits with a 
broad grin, “probably a relief pitcher, be-. 
cause I can’t hit as well as I'd like.” 

The youth has been encouraged by his 
parents, Charles and Dorothy Frankel, to 
continue his investigation of Americana. | 
He is the second eldest of the Frankel chil- 
dren, Paul, 24; Bruce; ‘Mark, 10; —— 8; 
and David, 4. 


“I'd like to become a 
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Businessmen Don’t Know Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


Or NEW YORE 
- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following observations 
of Hon. James A. Farley, chairman of 
the board, the Coca-Cola Export Corp., 
which appeared in the September issue 
of Dun’s Review: 
BUSINESSMEN Don't ENow POLITICS 

All last year American business flooded 

employees with shiny, expensive brochures 


on citizenship and voting. At least 100,000 


business people participated in the political 
action course of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. The National Association of Manu- 
facturers estimates another 25,000 persons 
took its political course. And such indus- 
trial giants as General Electric ran political 


programs which covered more than 5,000 


employees. 

What kind of return did business get from 
this investment in good citizenship? A very 
poor One, believes James A. Farley, chairman 
of the Coca-Cola Export Corp. “Business- 
men,” says he bluntly, “botched the job.” | 

If any man is qualified to make that harsh 
judgment, it is Jim Farley. Now a top offi- 
cial of an organization with 1,750 bottlers 
and distributors in 110 countries, Farley 


made his name as the political wizard who 


managed two presidential campaigns for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and in 1936 made the 


- brilliant prediction that FDR would carry 


every State “except Maine and Vermont.” 
From the vantage point of his two highly 
successful careers, Farley easily sees why 
businessmen trip in the political arena. “By 
and large,” the former Postmaster General 
contends, “they just don’t understand the 
rules of the art of politics. And most of 
those few who do have an inkling of the 
rules don’t play by them. That is why busi- 


- effective influence.” 


Ironically, businessmen have never tried 
harder than today to become an effective 
influence in politics. Many executives feel 
uneasy about the growing political power of 
massive unions. Others fear the gradual 
erosion of the present capitalist system. 

For all their fears, Farley contends that 
businessmen have been able to do very little 
about them. The minute the executive en- 
ters politics, notes the former Democratic 
chieftain, he breaks its most basic rule. Sur- 
prisingly, it is one that also applies to busi- 


‘mess: that you can best learn your trade by 


at the bottom. “A businessman,” 
says Farley, “must realize that to get active 
in politics he cannot start at the top. You 
get into politics by affiliating with an organ- 
ization and working with it. The business- 
man might not have to ring doorbells and 
distribute flyers—but why not? It would do 
him good, and he would have a real chance 
to get out and sound out public opinion.” 
The reason why he does not, of course, is 
obvious. High salaried and respected in his 
community, the executive usually feels that 
his status in business enables him to enter 
politics on its very highest levels. “Even 
worse,” adds Farley, “many businessmen 
won't participate in politics on any level. 
They start by trying to get out of jury duty, 
then complain about ‘justice’ if their com- 
panies are defendants in court.”’ 
Not only that, Farley goes on, the business- 
man compounds his error by trying to make 
the new field conform to the rules of busi- 
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ness. Tried in or not, those rules 
simply do not apply to politics. “In busi- 
ness,” Farley points out, “a decision can be 


- made, and you have the satisfaction of see- 


ing it implemented. In politics, all is com- 
promise. The doctrine that ‘half a loaf is 
better than none’ is fundamental.” 
POLITICAL SUICIDE 

Worse, Farley has observed that the busi- 
nessman often goes on to advocate political 
measures which, however sincerely inspired, 
can only lead to political suicide. True, 
most of the business community would like 


to see taxes lowered. But many business- 


men politicians also call for the repeal of, 
say, social security, a move which Farley be- 
lieves immediately makes the businessman 
and his entire program —— with the 
broad mass of voters. 

“It may seem notes Farley, 
“but to call for a step like this is to ignore 
the realities of national sentiment and po- 
litical possibilities. The politician must 
know what is possible and what isn’t.” 

Yet to.reach high rank in the corporation 
of today is no easy task. It requires drive, 
astuteness and more than ordinary intelli- 
gence. Why, then, does this sophisticated, 
intelligent businessman usually dig his own 
political grave? 

Farley’s answer: because he has spent a 
lifetime talking to himself. His political 
thinking has been conditioned at his job, the 
country club, conventions and business func- 
tions. Here, though, he talks only to other 
executives. They all agree with his political 
thinking. Seemingly, there is no opposition 
to the programs he advocates. 

Yet he and his fellow executives have not 
talked to the truckdriver who believes that 
Jimmy Hoffa can do no wrong, the widow 
living on social security or the unemployed 
coal miner who distrusts all big business. 
“Businessmen shouldn’t kid themselves,” 
Says Farley, “that they have plumbed public 
opinion because the consensus among busi- 
nessmen is this or that, you learn a lot more 
about grassroots opinion in a barbershop 
than you do in a busimessmen’s club.” 

Can the businessman hope at all to suc- 
ceed in politics? Yes, says Farley—provided 
he follows its rules. 

Take, for example, that rule about working 


up the political ladder. “Starting at the. 


bottom,” says Farley, “might involve running 
for a local office, learning new relationships 
with people, as opposed to the hierarchical 
relationships of business, and a willingness 
to suffer criticism. Criticism, even insults, 
are part of politics—one should never be 
bitter about them.” 

Once the businessman has that firmly in 
mind, he then can seek out such groups as 
labor unions and civic and fraternal organ- 
izations. Always anxious for speakers, groups 
of this type are only too willing to give a 
hearing even to the neophyte political cam- 
paigner. Moreover, the businessman him- 
self benefits. He receives his chance to 
proselytize, and he becomes exposed to oppo- 
sition views, thus getting a chance to learn 
that all-important element of politics—the 
art of compromise. ° 


LOBBIES FOR BUSINESS 

Not to be overlooked, of course, are other 
forms of participation in government. Work- 
ing to influence legislation is Washington, 
for example. If a company is going to be af- 
fected by a forthcoming piece of legislation, 
Farley urges that it testify either for or 
against the bill. As he points out, Congress- 
men will welcome the opportunity to hear its 
views. After all, the businessman votes just 
like everyone else, and every politician well 
knows that he can be a prime source of cam- 
paign funds as well. 

Farley points out another way of influenc- 
ing legislation, One Comparatively unknown 
to the average businessman. That is, pre- 
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documents composed of an opinion backed 
up by facts and figures, these briefs are read 
and studied by the staffs of the various con- 
gressional committees. Usually, these stafis 
are made up of experts on a given subject, 
who present the salient points to the com- 
mittee. 

Trade groups also can be used to influence 
legislation. In fact, Farley believes that 
these groups often are better able to accom- 
plish specific political objectives than are 
corporations and individual businessmen. 
They can, for example, present a more 
smoothly structured case. But the business- 
man can influence and guide these groups 
simply by playing an active role in them. 

THE SPECTER OF RETALIATION 


As a businessman, though, Farley argues 
that one other weakness of business-in- 
politics is very much its own fault. “Too 
often,” he notes, “businessmen are afraid to 
get involved in politics because of the specter 
of retaliation within the company. They 
fear that if they participate in Democratic 
politics, and their boss is a Republican, their 
careers in business may be jeopardized. 
Where this is true, business should take 
steps to clean house.” 

That, in turn, brings up another Farley 
criticism. Though the business ranks in- 
clude such prominent Democrats as Richard 
Reynolds and Frank Pace, the overwhelming 
mass of businessmen feel comfortable only 
in the Republican Party. Needless to say, 
the former national chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Party resents this attitude. “The 
Democrats aren’t bad for business,” he 
snorts, “and anyone who thinks they are is 
simply myopic. The Nation’s economy was 
saved by the Democrats in 1933, when the 


banks were insolvent and the insurance | 


companies virtually bankrupt. Strong pro- 
grams by FDR, Truman and now Kennedy 
all helped business.” 

But whether they function as Democrats 
or Republicans, Farley believes businessmen 
should keep in mind an important fact about 
politics. That is, that they must keep work- 
ing away at it. “Politics,” says Farley, 
savoring the word, “is a year-round affair. 
Its art, like any other, can be learned only 
through practice.” 


Yom m Kippur 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


| OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, at sun- 


down today the Jewish people will cele- 
brate Yom Kippur. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I wish to include the 
text of an editorial on the MBS network 


presented by its president, Mr. Robert. 


F. Hurleigh: 
The sound of the ram’s horn echoing 
through temples and synagogs throughout 


the world last night summoned Jews for the 
ptart of the high holy days. 


For American Jewry, this is a period of 
reflection and soul-searching. It is a time for 
giving thanks for the: blessings they have 
received in this country. 

Ironically, in the Soviet Union where Jews 
like all other religionists have been perse- 


cuted, thousands defied the authorities to. 


worship in Moscow. | 
Never before has the hand of God been 
more needed behind the Iron Curtain. Noth- 


ing is more feared by the Communist leaders 


than religion. They know the power of God 
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and what it can do to them. The very ex- 


istence of a Jewish people after more than 
5,000 years is proof of that. 

All of us join in hoping this coming year 
on the Jewish calendar, 5722, will be a happy 


and peaceful one. 


The Dutch Remember Liberation of 
| Eindhoven 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Morton], I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a statement by him, entitled 
“The Dutch Remember,” together with 
an editorial entitled ‘““‘The Dutch Have 
It,” published in the Kentucky New Era, 
of Hopkinsville, Ky., on September 15, 
1961, dealing with the commemoration 
of the 17th anniversary of the libera- 
tion of Eindhoven and its neighboring 
communities by the 101st Airborne Divi- 
sion in 1944. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

THE DUTCH REMEMBER—STATEMENT 
By SENATOR MORTON 


Last week many of us were privileged to 
meet a gracious young lady who came from 
the people of Eindhoven, Holland, in order to 
express to us their lasting friendship for the 
people of the United States. 

I am sure that those who met her will 
agree that Gerardina van Lieshout, 19-year- 
old daughter of a member of the Eindhoven 
Town Council, was an effective spokesman 
for her people in the various ceremonies in 
the United States commemorating the 17th 
anniversary of the liberation of Eindhoven 
and its neighboring communities by the 101st 
Airborne Division in 1944. 

As many of you know, Miss van Lieshout 
and her official escort and friend, Wallace 
Daczkowski, past president of the 101st Air- 
borne Association, continued to Fort Camp- 
bell, Ky., where fitting ceremonies were held 
under the direction of Maj. Gen. Charles 
W. G. Rich, commanding general of the 
101lst. The most important of these was the 
planting of 10,000 Dutch tulip, hyacinth, 
and daffodil bulbs as a living memorial to 
the 10list and to us. This was the gift Gerry 
brought to be 
near Fort Campbell’s World War II Me- 
morial, where this valiant division’s dead 
are honored. 

Perhaps the most important thing about 
Eindhoven’s special remembrance of the 17th 
anniversary of the gift of freedom which 
this Nation restored to them is the simple 
fact that the Dutch remembered. This, I 
believe, is the type of people-to-people 
understanding which may help us most in 
difficult days. 

So that Senators may have an understand- 
ing of the wonderful greeting given this 
young lady and, through her, the people of 
Holland by General Rich and Fort Campbell, 
I submit an editorial, entitled “The Dutch 
Have It,” from the September 15 issue of the 
Kentucky New Era, Hopkinsville, Ky., for 
printing in the Recorp at this point: 

“THE DUTCH HAVE IT 


“Maybe the man who told his son, ‘If 


. you’re looking for appreciation, you'll find 


placed in a special plot. 
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the word in the dictionary,’ was not entirely 
correct. 

“On rare occasions there is evidence that 
some people in scattered parts of the world 
do not take for granted the favors done for 
them and are capable of showing their ap- 
preciation, not only at the moment but for 
years to come. 

“Such an example is the relationship be- 
tween the people of the Netherlands and 
the 10lst Airborne Division of Fort Camp- 
bell. The 10lst came to the aid of the 
Dutch once, and the good people of The 
Netherlands apparently have no intention of 
lapsing into ungratefulness. 

“On September 17, 1944, the men of the 
old 101ist participated in the heroic airdrop 
into the Eindhoven sector of the Nether- 


lands and thereby launched the liberation 


of the Dutch people from Nazi occupation. 
After 17 years the September 17 date is still 
observed annually by the Dutch with a cele- 
bration in Eindhoven’s Liberation Square. 

“On three occasions, in 1954 and then in 
1959 and 1960, members of the 10lst have 
been invited and some have been sent to 
Eindhoven to participate in the anniversary 
celebration. 

“This year the joint participation in the 
observance of the date will take a new and 
pleasant turn. This time the grateful Eind- 
hoven will send a representative to the 
United States and to Fort Campbell to take 
part in first September 17 ceremony to be 
held at the home of the 10I1st. 

“The Dutch ambassador will be 19-year- 
old Miss Gerardina van Lieshout, .who will 
plant the first of 10,000 tulip, hyacinth, 
and daffodil bulbs destined to be set out at 
Fort Campbell as the anniversary gift of 
Eindhoven and the Netherlands. 

“The first bulb will be planted Sunday in 
a special plot between Fort Campbell’s 
World War II memorial and the post flag 
pole, fronting headquarters of the 10lst. 
The ceremony begins at 10 a.m. 

“The unusual relationship between the 
Dutch people and the members of the 101st 
is important not only because it shows that 
@ sense of appreciation can make even a 
brief friendship last a long time but also 
because it indicates that people who do not 
even speak the same language can learn to 
respect and like one another if they really 
try to find a basis for understanding. 

“Difference of language and customs is no 
barrier to understanding between peoples 
who share a love of freedom and respect the 
rights of all men.” 


| Hon. Overton Brooks 
SPEECH 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
profound sadness I learned of the pass- 
ing of my very good and able friend, 
OVERTON Brooks. We have lost an able 
colleague and dear friend. To those of 


us who knew him well and shared his 


friendship, his death carries with it a 
sense of deep and personal] loss. 

He was highly respected and genuinely 
admired by all who knew and worked 
with him. It was my privilege to serve 
with him while he was a member of the 
Armed Services Committee and until he 
was appointed first chairman of the im- 
mie Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics. 


He was a man who dedicated his life 
to-the service of his district, State, and 
Nation. He was a hard, conscientious 
worker and on all problems he responded | 
with a willingness to be helpful in any 
way that he could. 

He had an abiding faith in the prin- 
ciples and ideals of our Government. In 
all things it can be said he was an out- 
standing citizen and a great American 
and his one ambition was to hand on to 
posterity and the generations of tomor- 
Peres a better America than was handed 

him. 


Upper Lines 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, following 
the debate and House action on the 
Colorado River storage project recently, 
I have had many inquiries relative to 
this issue and requests for basic infor- 
mation dealing with this subject. A 
brief background prompts me to point 
out that this project was authorized in 
1956 for the purpose of developing the 
water resources of the Upper Colorado 
River Basin, the main purpose being 
water storage for irrigation and for 
municipal needs; also flood control. 
Power is incidental to the aforenamed 
objectives. This, of course, has always 
been the criteria on which these projects 
are approached as set forth in the orig- 
inal law. | 

When this project came into being, it 
was widely supported in the five-State 
area. Private utilities joined with all 
groups in support of this project. The 
plan at that time was that the Govern- 
ment would construct necessary trans- 
mission lines connecting these installa- 
tions, and the utility companies agreed 
to wheel the power to the preference 
customers under contract with the De- 
partment of the Interior. At the time 
that this project was authorized, the 
House Interior Committee stated: | 

The proposal by the power companies 
seemed entirely reasonable to the committee. 
The proposal is consistent with the policy 

by the Congress for many years in 
appropriation acts and elsewhere. The De- 
partment of the Interior advised the commit- 
tee that it was sympathetic to the private 
companies’ proposal and indicated that the 
suggestions would be given studied consid- 
eration if the project were authorized. 
Therefore, the committee expects the pro- 
posal to be carefully considered by the 
Department of the Interior and the electric 
power and energy of the project to be mar- 
keted, so’ far as possible, through facilities 
of the electric utilities operating in the area, 
provided, of course, that the power prefer- 
ence laws are compiled with and project 
repayment and consumer power rates are not | 
adversely affected. 


This briefly states the intention of 
Congress when this act was authorized, 
and if the utility companies’ proposals 
are in keeping with this declared inten- 
tion it would seem sensible to negotiate 
contracts which would eliminate the 


| 
\ 
| 


need for the Government building these 
lines. At the same time the preference 
customers would be protected with a 
supply of power, as these wheeling con- 
tracts would deliver. power to the pref- 
erence customers in keeping with the 
wishes of the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Speaker, I have long been inter- 
ested in the development of the re- 
sources of our country. I have long been 
interested in the rural electrification 
program and many of the transmission 
lines, including the line to Granite Falis 
in Minnesota and into my State of Iowa. 
I personally took a hand in bringing 
these bills to final action in the Congress 
of the United States. I do, however, feel 
that where private enterprise can be 
harnessed to work with the rural elec- 
trification program, the municipalities 
and the Government, such an objective 
is entirely desirable. I believe that sort 
of a plan could be worked out and should 
be worked out in the five-State area in- 
volved in this controversy. It becomes 
crystal clear to me that the public own- 
ership enthusiasts will never settle for a 


partnership of any kind, no matter how 


desirable the terms may be. It would 
also appear a very likely possibility that 

the time will come when the same public 
ownership crowd will absorb the rural 
electrification installations throughout 
the country as their end objective is to 
be realized. 
-. Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert in the 
RecorD a letter that I sent to the mem- 
bership of the House and my very dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
South Carolina (Mr. Riey], joined me 
in circulating this letter, which contains 
all the pertinent factual information 
necessary so that the public may know 
the facts surrounding this case: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 9, 1961. 
Let's KEEP THE RECORD STRAIGHT 

- (ear COLLEaGvE: One of the most contro- 
versial issues of this session involves the 
question “Will private enterprise or the Fed- 
eral Government build the transmission lines 
for the Colorado River storage project?” As 
members of the Subcommittee on Public 
Works of the Committee on Appropriations, 
we have examined voluminous testimony on 
all sides of this subject, and have come to 
the firm conclusion that private enterprise, 
which has stood the acid test of time, can 
do this job better and cheaper for all con- 
cerned. In this issue a very basic principle 
will be put to the acid test on the floor of 
the House of Representatives. This is most 
definitely a case of Federal versus private 
power. 

Just to keep the record straight we are 

this letter to every Member of the 

House. At the proper time an amendment 
will be offered to delete the funds for the 
controversial transmission lines and we urge 
. your support for the amendment. 

The present controversy has now been 
clearly revealed as one of ideology rather 
than .economics, engineering, or even con- 
cern about the burden on the already over- 
burdened taxpayers of the Nation. Insist- 
ence on construction of the all-Federal sys- 
tem—in the face of a greatly superior alter- 
native proposal by the five electric companies 
presently serving the area—also indicates an 
apparent disregard for the fiscal solvency of 
America. Approval of the companies’ offer 
would save $135 million in Federal construc- 
tion funds over the next few years, which 
could be spent more properly on vital de- 
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fense programs in this period of national 
crisis. 

' Other major benefits would accrue from 
the companies’ offer. To highlight just a 
few: 

1. It would produce at least $61 million in 
Federal taxes and $107 million in State and 
local taxes over the 50-year payout period. 
These would increase to a total of $105 mil- 
lion in Federal taxes and $184 million in 
State and local taxes over the Bureau’s 86- 
year study period. 

2. It would pay out the project 7 years 
sooner than the all-Federal proposal, thus 
providing necessary funds earlier for more 
irrigation assistance. 

3. It would deliver power to preference cus- 
tomers at the same price as the all-Federal 
system, and in many cases the power would 
be delivered at points far more convenient 
for preference customers than under the all- 
Federal grid. 

4. The integrated five-State company pro- 
posal would have greater capacity, greater 
stability, and greater efficiency to meet the 
present and future power demands of all 
customers in the area. 

Just a few days ago on September 1, the 
Upper Colorado River Commission—the or- 
ganization recognized and approved by an 
act of Congress in 1949 to supervise the reg- 
ulation, conservation, and utilization of the 
waters of the upper Colorado—passed a res- 
olution endorsing the companies’ offer over 
the all-Federal scheme. This Commission, 
representing four sovereign States, is in a 
better position than any other group to know 
which plan would be best for all concerned. 

Officers of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers from the project area 
representing several thousand taxpaying 
union members appeared before our subcom- 
mittee in opposition to the all-Federal trans- 
mission system. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
representing 1,600,000 farm families through- 
out the United States has taken a firm stand- 
against construction of the all-Federal trans- 
mission system of the Colorado River storage 
project as being wasteful, uneconomical, and 
unnecessary. 

It has been intimated that construction 
of these lines by private utilities would cause 
a tollgate to be established which would 
be against the interests of the preference 
customers. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. The administrators of Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, Southeastern 
Power Administration, and Southwestern 
Power Administration all testified before our 
subcommittee that the wheeling arrange- 
ments and resultant coordination of the 
Federal and private power systems in their 
respective areas have worked extremely well 
and to the benefit of all concerned. Let us 
have the same type of partnership for this 
region. 

The general arguments made by pro- 
ponents of the all-Federal transmission grid 
concerning perpetual rent, yardstick, util- 
ities’ control of the project, and so forth are 
misleading and are charged with emotion 
rather than reason. Any fair and well in- 
formed person can plainly see these argu- 
ments are intended to hide the grand design 
for an all-engulfing federalized giant power 
grid completely covering the Nation. The 
threat of a federalized giant power grid is 
not a figment of imagination; it is here; this 
is a major leg of it. 


We are sure you will agree that if federal- 
ization of the electric utility industry comes, 
then federalization of farming, retailing and 
all other businesses in America cannot be 
far behind. 


If it were possible to put this proposition 
fairly and squarely to the people of the region 
affected, there is no question in our minds 
but that the people would overwhelmingly 
be against the all-Federal transmission 


‘system. 
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The issue of Federal versus private 
power is crystal clear. The offer of the five 
taxpaying electric companies is indisput- 
ably much more beneficial for all taxpayers, 
preference customers and irrigators. 

Therefore, we sincerely urge you to join us 
in voting for the amendment to reject the 
all-Federal transmission grid when the Pub- 
lic Works Appropriation bill is considered on 
the floor of the House. 

Sincerely yours, 
BEN F. JENSEN. 
JOHN J. RILEY. 


Seapower in the Sixties: Deterrent and 
Determinant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in viewing 
the revolutionary changes in world pol- 
icy since the end of World War II, one is 
increasingly impressed by the strategic 
significance of the Indian Ocean, long 
recognized by such far-visioned strate- 
gists as Homer Lea as of crucial impor- 


tance. 

In the July 1961 issue of the US. Na- 
val Institute Proceedings, Anthony Har- 
rigan, distinguished author and editor, 
now director of the Foreign Policy Re- 
search Institute, Charleston, S.C., reex- 
amines the problem of the Indian Ocean 
in the light of post-World War II power 
changes and weapon developments. 

To make Mr. Harrigan’s latest contri- 
bution more widely known, I quote it to- 
gether with an accompanying biographi- 
cal sketch as part of these remarks: 
SEAPOWER IN THE SIXTIES: DETERRENT AND 

DETERMINANT 
(By Anthony Harrigan ) 

(The Communists recognize this conflict as 
a war on all fronts, using every method avail- 
able, under any circumstances, and with no 
holds barred.—Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, U.S. 
Navy, Chief of Naval Operations.) 

Significant changes in the world order, 
plus a quantum leap forward in naval capa- 
bilities, plainly indicate that if a U.S. vic- 
tory is to be achieved in the cold war, there 
must be a vast increase in the use of sea- 
power. 

The successful undersea firing of a Polaris 
rocket from the submarine George Washing- 
ton last July presaged a tremendous expan- 
sion of the missions assigned US. naval 
forces. The proving of a revolutionary sea- 
based weapons system, however, for all its 
great significance, was merely a technical 
breakthrough that happily met a require- 
ment suddenly imposed on the United 
States—namely, that its strength be deployed 
in new regions of the world where land bases 
are not available. 

This requirement arises from the need to 
project American power into areas of the 
globe where, until recently, Western inter- 
ests were guarded by European nations. In 
the last half century, since the rise of the 
United States as a major world power, US. 
military commitments have been largely re- 
stricted to the North and mid-Atlantic, the 
Pacific, the Caribbean, and the Mediterra- 
nean. The Atlantic and the Pacific fleets 
were sufficient to carry the principal defense 
burdens for the American Republic. Now, 
in the wake of the withdrawal of the Euro- 
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pean states from their former colonies in 


Africa and Asia—and with the sudden ex- 


plosion of Latin nationalism, a power vacuum 
has been created in territories bordering the 
South Atlantic and Indian Oceans. 

If the forces of international communism 
are not to fill this vacuum, American power 
must be brought to bear. The inability of 
the United States to obtain adequate land 
bases in these troubled zones, let alone the 
questionable feasibility of such bases because 
of complicated political factors, makes it im- 
perative that the new projection of Ameri- 


can power be at sea where no hard-to-nego- — 


tiate treaties are required and no difficult 
regimes need be dealt with at high cost to 
US. taxpayers. 

Now the planning upon which our na- 
tional Defense Establishment has been based 
since World War II involves certain assump- 
tions both as to available weapons and the 
world order. For years, it was widely be- 
lieved in this country that Soviet aggression 
against the United States and its allies would 
be direct aggression—a massive air and/or 
missile attack followed up by a ground 
sweep into Western Europe utilizing the So- 
viet strength in armor. Secondary strikes 
by the enemy into the oil-rich Near East 
also were contemplated by those strategic 
planners with the greatest influence. 

Now, however, it is evident that this type 
of aggression is highly unlikely. One of the 
principal reasons why an all-out nuclear 
attack is unlikely is the growing American 
deterrent strength. In building. this 
_ strength, seapower has a role of rapidly in- 
creasing importance. 

One-half of the U.S. naval effort in the 
next decade necessarily will be concerned 
with furnishing a ballistic missile deterrent 
at sea. As the Polaris fleet increases in size, 
the threat of direct Soviet attack will di- 
minish. Thus, on the nuclear war front, 
the United States and the Communist world 
will be in a condition of stalemate. This 
means no more than that there will be 
stalemate at a single point on the spectrum 
of war. Indeed, such a stalemate would in- 
crease the probability of conflict at other 
points on the spectrum. It would mean 
that a wide.vayiety of forms of limited war— 
from Koreas to Cuban-style war by sub- 
version—would present opportunities for 
new acts of aggression by the Communists. 
They can be expected to take advantage of 
such opportunities. 

As a matter of fact, the last 2 years have 
witnessed a marked increase in this sort of 
indirect aggression on the part of the Rus- 
sian and Chinese Communists. This, then, 
almost certainly will be the big war waged 
by communism—a big war made up of many 
relatively small actions. 

The cold war situation in which Amer- 
icans find themselves today, and which 
threatens the national security, was well- 
described in an editorial in Life, February 
18, 1959. Said Life: “Neither the Red army 
nor straight Marxist propaganda, with all 
their power, could alone have created stu- 
dent riots * * * frustrated the parliamentary 


system of Italy, won an election in the most 


literate state of India * * * dazzled the open- 
ing mind of Africa, or poisoned strategic 
corners of press and university opinion from 
Paris to Tokyo.” 

Clearly, the force at work was political 
warfare—warfare that represents a new type 
of conflict between nations. Be that as it 
may, someone may say, what has it to do 
with the role of seapower in national de- 
fense? Seapower, such commentators may 
observe, has to do with certain classic mis- 
sions—the destruction of enemy fleets, the 
protection of sealanes, and the safeguard- 
ing of conventional amphibious operations. 

To limit seapower to these activities, how- 
ever, is to refuse to recognize the changing 
nature of naval forces and of their relation 
‘to world conflict. 
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Naval participation in the political war 
of our times is no more of an unorthodox 
idea than a Navy’s involvement in nuclear 
deterrence. Who, 15 years ago, envisioned a 
substantial part of the U.S. Navy serving as 
undersea rocket bases around the Soviet. 
heartland? This mission, which is now un- 
derstood throughout the Navy, violates many 
of the conventions of warfare that prevailed 
only a decade ago. 

In the long view, of course, seapower as a 
political deterrent is as old as the gunboat 
or the landing party. But while the use of 
seapower as a political deterrent has his- 
torical precedent, there are no precedents 
for the new counterrevolutionary measures 
that naval commanders must employ. 

It is clear that the United States must out- 
think, outplan, and outperform the Com- 


-munist enemy in the use of military power 


for political ends. This is the survival issue 
facing the defense leaders of the United 
States. It is not the nation that has the 
most missiles that will win the cold war, but 
the nation that finds new ways of using its 
military power short of all-out war. The 
Soviets have proved to be most resourceful 
in this respect. They armed the North 
Koreans who fought against the United 
States. At present, they are helping the 
Red Chinese build a submarine fleet. Red 
army tanks have been turned over to the 
United Arab Republic. Military advisers 
from Soviet satellite countries are in Guinea. 
Communist adventurers are in the Cuban 
Government. Communist instructors in 
guerrilla warfare have aided the Algerian 
rebels. Anti-West forces are being stirred 
up and bolstered by Communists in Laos and 
Vietnam. 

American traditions make it hard to ad- 
just to the cold war techniques of the enemy. 


In years past, the United States has laid 


heavy stress on separation of military and 
political action. This was possible in the 
less complex days of the 19th and the first 
half of the 20th centuries. But lack of polit- 
ical preparation resulted in serious morale 
problems among U.S. servicemen who were 
prisoners of war in Korea. The United 
States must face up to the new close rela- 
tionship between military conflict and polit- 
ical warfare. 

It also is important to realize that the 
Communists deem themselves capable of 
putting pressure simultaneously on Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. It would be a 
grave mistake for Americans to regard their 
missile strength, especially that part of it 
which is based on land and therefore ex- 
posed to a sudden sneak attack, as an effec- 
tive Maginot line. The enemy is unlikely 
to take the biggest of all chances when he 
has an opportunity to outflank the US. de- 
terrent with a political war campaign 
launched from many points atonce. Just as 
Adolf Hitler found the exposed area north 
of the Maginot line a suitable line of ad- 
vance, so Moscow and Peiping look to polit- 
ical war in underdeveloped countries as the 
ideal flanking move. 

In preparing to counter Communist war by 
subversion, the United States must form- 
ulate plans as bold and original as the plans 
of the enemy. Conventional approaches to 
the enemy’s unconventional warefare will 
not do. 

Precisely, then, what is the U.S. Navy’s role 
within this national objective of uncon- 
ventional, counter-revolutionary warfare? 
Let us consider one of the areas where com- 
munism is mounting a massive attack—the 
lands bordering the Indian Ocean. 

This is the area of the uncommitted na- 
tions. Only Australia is absolutely and ir- 
revocably allied with the West. Ties of an- 
cestry, religion, and civilization make that 
faraway English-speaking nation a natural 
ally of the United States. Burma, India, 
Ceylon, Pakistan, Malaya, Saudi Arabia, So- 
malia, and various emerging nations, on the 
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other hand, all are exposed to threats and 
pressures from communism. Some of the 
Indian Ocean countries already are heavily 
infiltrated by Communist agents. Others 
are neutralist because of fear of the Red 
colossus. 

Of especial concern is the east coast of 
the African Continent. Along this coast are 
a variety of peoples emerging into nation- 
as some observers say, into chaos. 
These people are moving rapidly from a Stone 
Age culture into the perils of the atomic age. 
Influences on them range from tribal fears 
to Communist p da. 

Here is a land and a situation where no 
clear-cut victory can be obtained overnight, 
but where defeat for the West could come 
rapidly if communism is allowed to gain and 
consolidate a hold on primitive peoples. 
Red China, if allowed to intervene in Africa, 
would not hesitate to employ the brutal 
methods it has used to establish communes. 
The United States must be prepared to exert 
a continuing beneficial influence and guid- 
ance on the new African nations. The task 
is to prevent harmful political combinations, 
thwart Communist designs, and help friendly 
regimes. The United States also must in- 
sist that seas be kept open so ships of this 
and allied nations will have freedom to 
trade. 

The stability which America rightly — 
in Africa amounts to a bar on Communis 

control of the natural and human canons 
of the continent. The United States must 
have a flexible strategy that will keep pace 
with change in Africa. The job before the 
United States—and before the U.S. Navy— 
is to see to it that change in Africa does not 
benefit Moscow and Peiping. 

U.S. forces in the Indian Ocean area must 
be able to counter what is referred to as 
“salami tactics.” This is the steady cutting 
away of Western influence, slice by slice, 
until nothing is left. 

Eric Hula, writing in the volume, “Alliance 
Policy,” has well analyzed the need for in- 
terventionist plans that thwart the “salami. 
tactics” of the Communists: ae 

“The right to request and render assist- 
ance against domestic subversion, recognized 


' in general international law, is today, even 


more indispensable than it has been at other 
periods, since indirect aggression plays an. 
exceptionally large role in the current in- 
ternational struggle for power. In a revolu- 
tionary age like ours, domestic subversive 
forces are more often than not supported, if 
not instigated, by foreign governments bent 
upon extending their dominion or at least 
their influence. Nor is it reasonable to argue 
that governments that are threatened by 
domestic subversion and possible indirect 
aggression should rely exclusively upon col- 
lective protection by the United Nations in- 
stead of resorting to the traditional methods 
of seeking the assistance of a friendly power. 
For the United Nations is hardly less prob- 
lematical as an instrument for dealing ef- 
fectively with indirect aggression than with 
direct aggression.” 

Examining the overall pattern of U.S. re- 
sponsibilities in the Indian Ocean area, it 
is evident that this Nation needs the follow- 


ing: 

1. Seapower sufficient to protect Western 
shipping against submarine attack, defeat 
surface attacking forces, and destroy an in- 
vasion fleet. 

2. Displayed might adequate to cancel out 
threats of nuclear blackmail of weak coun- 


tries by means of missile submarines. 


3. Battle-ready ground forces capable of 
carrying out a Lebanon-type landing opera- 
tion. 

4. Pacilities for air supply of friendly re- 


gimes. 

5. Broadcasting and printing facilities for 
intensive information programs during de- 
terent exercises or actual intervention. 

6. Show-the-flag forces adequate to im- 
prese key nationalist leaders with knowledge 
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that the United States has the strength and 
flexibility to aid its friends and deter its 
f 


oes. 
7. The capacity to wage unconventional 
warfare that includes both guerrilla and 
psychological warfare operations. 

Obviously, what is needed are floating 
American bases in the Indian Ocean. Car- 
riers are the basic instrument for meeting 
these needs. 

Because the United States is without land 
bases in the Indian Ocean, except for facili- 
ties made available by Australia, it is very 
important that the Navy aim at creating a 
nuclear-powered task force for that ocean. 
Moreover, the carriers assigned to the region 
must be of the largest type, for they would 
have to cover vast distances. If required to 
engage in war operations, the need for a siz- 
able air group would be very great. 

An effective Indian Ocean fleet with a 
political war capability would probably in- 
clude a nuclear-powered carrier, a nuclear- 
powered cruiser, a nuclear-powered subma- 
rine (perhaps with the dual capability of 
casting ship, a helicopter carrier for Marine 
launching an air-breathing missile and of 
acting as an ASW submarine), a radio broad- 
casting ship, a helicopter carrie for Marine 
landing forces, a seaplane tender and sea- 
plane squadron, a squadron of destroyers, 
including one missile-armed ship; and a 
command and communications ship. 

The task of this fleet would go far beyond 
guarding against naval attack or smothering 
a brushfire war. Its commander would be 
called on to develop ways of exploiting weak- 
nesses and vulnerable points in the Com- 
munist political offensive along the shores 
of the Indian Ocean, to keep the enemy off 
balance, and to impose on the enemy those 
problems that an active agency of freedom 
can create. | 
‘ Through the instrumentality of displayed 
seapower, the fleet would at saturating 
the Afro-Asian world with reminders that 
the United States is possessed of enormous 
- force and intends to keep history going its 
way. Lands bordering the Indian Ocean 
should be assured, by the presence of the 
fleet, that the United States stands ready 
to help all those who have the courage to 
resist Communist aggression, and also is 
active in hindering the schemes of the en- 
emies of freedom. In short, the fleet would 
operate in terms of offensive rather than 
defensive action. 

For the first time in its history, the United 
States must develop and maintain a capa- 
bility for waging political warfare on a grand 
scale. It is not enough to have fleet units 
off the African coast. The people of every 
nation with a shoreline on the Indian Ocean 
must know about that U.S. fleet. They must 
not be allowed to forget its presence. There- 
fore,.such a fleet would have as its primary 
task, not the sinking of enemy ships, but 
rather the influencing of opinions, attitudes, 
and political behavior of uncommitted peo- 
ples in such ways as to advance the high 
national aims of the United States. 

The US. Government has been moving 
steadily toward a heightened awareness of 
the importance of political warfare in re- 
lation to the Armed Forces. As far back as 
1953, the President’s Committee on Inter- 
national Information Activities said: “In 
_ reality, there is a psychological aspect or im- 
plication to every diplomatic, economic or 
military policy and action. Every significant 
act of virtually every department and agency 
of the Government has its effect, either 
positively or negatively, in the global strug- 
gle for freedom.” Thus a fleet in the Indian 
Ocean would have the mission of helping 
to lower or destroy the morale and efforts 
of the enemy’s forces in that region and 
helping to sustain the morale and implement 
the efforts of U.S. nae forces and 
friendly regimes. 
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Now what of specific acts and programs 
that an Indian Ocean fleet might be called 
upon to undertake? 

First, it is highly important that show- 
the-flag missions be carried out vigorously 
so that the maximum number of influential 
Afro-Asians view the fleet and gain an un- 
derstanding of its striking power in war 
situations. This means a continuing pro- 

of visits in the fleet by prominent 
individuals who are opinion makers in their 
countries, aS well as a program of air and 
sea exercises in proximity to large popu- 
lation centers. Rescue and relief operations 
also afford opportunities for the people of 
new nations to realize that American sea- 
power is readily available and is well- 
intentioned toward them. 
By arranging flyovers for friendly leaders 


and visits to seaports that provide oppor- 


tunities for spectacular demonstrations 
before the public, and by engaging in joint 
sea exercises with the navies of nations on 
good terms with the United States, a num- 
ber of salutary changes in Afro-Asian opin- 
ion should be effected. The present climate 
of political neutrality in that part of the 
world undoubtedly can be attributed in 
large degree to the lack of on-the-scene 
American might available for friends pres- 
sured by Communists. 

The fleet’s broadcasting facilities should 
maintaining a continuing information pro- 
gram drectly geared to specific political 
targets determined by the President and his 
advisers. Programing, designed to sway 
audiences to a particular line of action, 
rather than to serve merely as a source of 
information, should be directed by the fleet 
commander and advisers named by the Pres- 
ident. 

These broadcasting facilities are essential 
inasmuch as the fleet would be engaged in 
naval operations designed primarily for their 
psychological impact. The fleet commander 
would have the mission of influencing politi- 
cal situations in which force or threats of 
force are involved. The techniques of blow- 
ing hot and cold, of alternating confusing 
signals, are basic to this type of warfare. 
Thus the fleet commander, by movement of 
his ships, by air and sea exercises, by visits 
to trouble spots and by other actions, would 
endeavor to set up stresses in pro-Commu- 
nist countries or countries in danger of go- 
ing Communist, Protracted stress, leading 
to a condition of disorientation and weak- 
ened will, is something the Armed Forces 
of the United States can and must create 
as they seek to prevent expansion of inter- 
national communism in areas where the will 
to resist the Communists is not strong. 

Beyond this, the fleet outlined here would 
be the heart of all interventionist actions in 
the Indian Ocean area in the years ahead. 
Among the needed units would be landing 
teams of marine counterguerrillas, not only 
able to deal with the type of revolutionary 
forces the Chinese Reds organized in Viet 
Minh, but also able to organize, train, and 
direct native counterguerrilla groups many 
times their own size. An Indian Ocean fleet 
would have to include officers and men quali- 
fied to move into a country as advisers or 
technicians rather than as members of full- 
scale units in uniform. | 

Other war situations might arise in the 
area requiring a completely conventional 
amphibious operation. An Indian Ocean 
fleet would have to possess both a conven- 
tional and an unconventional war capability. 


Many of the practices that the fleet com- 


mander might have to put into effect have 
been experimented with by the French Army 
in recent years. Several years ago, Brig. 
Gen. Paris de Bolladiere, a zone commander 
in Algeria, abandoned orthodox military 
organization in order to achieve results 

terrorist bands. He broke up the 
conventional army units into small detach- 
ments of 8 to 10 men. These units went 
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into the hinterland with orders to attach 
themselves to loyal nativé groups and form 
the hard core of resistance and control for a 
region. The. United States may need to em- 
ploy such methods in certain trouble areas, 
and the Marine Corps is the logical force 
to carry out these antisubversion missions. 
Of course, the Marine Corps had that mis- 
sion a generation ago. In Haiti, Santo Do- 
mingo, and Nicaragua, the Marines made 
possible public order and the minimum of 
stability needed’ for community. life. As a 
result of its tremendous role in the am- 
phibious campaigns of World War II and 
Korea, the Marine Corps no longer has the 
mission of semipolitical policing. Yet who 
else but Marines can undertake this task? 
For the kind of sensitive missions ashore 
that such shock troops would encounter, 
the superbly trained and indoctrinated ma- 
rines are the ideal force. The Marine Corps, 


as the Nation’s most flexible combat organ- . 


ization, must rise to the challenge of the 
new types of conflict on the spectrum of 
war—in particular, to the counterguerrilla 
operations of political warfare in underde- 
veloped lands. 

In the long struggle against communism 
that lies ahead, it is tremendously important 
that uniformed leaders never lose sight of 
political objectives. It also is important 
for all involved to bear in mind Mao Tse- 


~ tung’s statement that “the power of the 


gun” is the ultimate political factor. This 
“power of the gun” must be utilized in new 
ways to counter an imaginative and resource- 
ful enemy. 

David Sarnoff, board chairman of the Radio 
Corporation of America, recently touched 
on this need. A strategy of victory, he said, 
“would not reject courses of action simply 
because they are unconventional. We would 
no longer disdain to use against the enemy 
some of the weapons used against us. Hav- 
ing finally acknowledged that the struggle 
is decisive and therefore as real as a ‘real’ 
war, we would not hesitate to fight fire with 
fire.” 

In truth, as one considers such a fleet as 
discussed here—a fleet which would practice 
political warfare and would include trained 
countersubversives, broadcasting ships, heli- 


copter carriers for swift intervention, and 


missile ships for the most modern type of 


Naval conflict, it is evident that seapower is 


entering a new era of importance undreamed 
of even 20 years ago. On the U.S. Navy will 
fall the responsibilities of carrying the major 
burdens, not simply of guarding but of ad- 
vancing actively the interests of the free 
world in areas of the globe where American 
power was unknown before World War II. 
To paraphrase an old British saying, the sun 
never sets on units of the U.S. Navy. A host 
of new nations have come into being, nations 
as weak as they are inexperienced in the af- 
fairs of government. They will stay on the 
side of the free world only as long as Amer- 
ican seapower is an effective determinant of 
political action. Vast areas of the world 
are vulnerable to Communist penetration. 
Only the great gray ships of the US. Navy, 
and its sailors and marines and fliers, offer 
a barrier that can prevent total conquest by 
communism. 


Dag Hammarskjold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following very truthful edi- 
torial regarding the late Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, which ap- 
peared in the Washington (D.C.) Post 
on September 19, 1961: 

DaG HAMMARSKJOLD 


Dag Hammarskjold, the Secretary General 
of the United Nations, is dead. The tragedy 
must afflict personally all who knew him; 
but that private tragedy is overwhelmed and 
eclipsed by the public tragedy that has taken 
place. The dimensions of that tragedy at 
the moment cannot be known. The world 
now knows only that he is dead; it will not 
know for many months how much of the 
United Nations died with him. 

Private grief may be felt that he died 
far short of the span of years of useful life 
that might have been his; but it will be 
swallowed up in the sense of public calamity 
that he died far short of the fulfillment of 
his purpose * the head of the United 
Nations. 

To say that. a public man is irreplaceable 


and indispensable is a commonplace of the 


language of bereavement so often used as 
to be divested of much of its import, but 
this may be said of Dag Hammarskjold in 
full truth and with all accuracy. His whole 
service to the United Nations was marked by 
dedication to the spirit and letter of the 
charter and he uniformaly conducted his 
high office with an appropriate regard to the 
long shadow that his every act would cast 
across the future conduct of international 
affairs. There would have been an enormous 
sense of loss at his departure from the United 
Nations at any time; but that loss is multi- 
plied manifold by the nature of the un- 
settled issues that presently envelop the 
United Nations. 

First, and most immediately, there is the 
Congo crisis that led to the death of the Sec- 
retary General. For the first year in the 
Congo, the United Nations, in Hammar- 

skjold’s own words, “refused to permit the 
weight of its (U.N.) resources to be used 
in support of any faction so as to thereby 
prejudge in any way the outcome of a choice 
which belonged solely to the Congolese peo- 
ple.” It was as Secretary Hammarskjold said 
“a thankless and easily misunderstood role 
for the organization to remain neutral in 
relation to a situation of domestic conflict.” 
But he thought it “the only manner in 
which the organization can serve its pro- 
claimed purpose of furthering the full in- 
dependence of the people in the true and 
unqualified sense of the wo 

This policy, however, he intimated in his 
introduction to the annual report of the 
Secretary General, was binding “up to the 
point when parliament reassembled and in- 
vested a new national government” with 
power. Since then, the United Nations has 
edged toward the use of power, at the re- 
quest of that government. The conflict in 
Katanga is the result. Hammarskjold died 
in the midst of this policy transition, with 


events still to settle the effectiveness or jus- 


tice of the change. 

Second, and even more ominous, is the 
larger issue of the character of the United 
Nations itself. As the Secretary General 


pointed out, the charter contemplated an ex- 


ecutive that is the servant of no national 
power and one beyond instructions by any 
member state; but the Soviet Union pro- 
jected a very different kind of United Na- 
tions—a sort of continuing international 
conference with a secretariat representative 
of member states, inferentially responsive to 
their instructions. This fundamental con- 
flict might have been put off until the end 
of Mr. Hammarskjold’s term in April of 1963. 
Now it becomes an immediate order of busi- 
ness. To attempt the compromise of these 
two views is to attempt the reconciliation 
of irreconcilables. It will be difficult, if not 
impossible for the Security Council to find 
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a Secretary General who can subscribe at 
once to these two views of the United Na- 
tions executive. Perhaps some sort of in- 
terim caretaker executive may be the only 
way out. A more awkward time to settle 
the basic conflict hardly could have been 
picked. 

The greatest tribute that can be paid to 
Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold is to 
say that at his unhappy juncture no man’s 
loss could have more diminished the world’s 
already declining hope for peace. 


New Communist Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following article by 
Lyle C. Wilson from the Washington 
Daily News of September 18, 1961: 
New COMMUNIST FRONT 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 


American Communists are winding up this 
week to throw their Sunday punch at, no 
less, the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Communist Party, U.S.A., is organiz- 
ing a new Communist front. Its name: The 
National Assembly for Democratic Rights 
(NADR). This front is to be born in a New 
York mass meeting scheduled for September 
23-24. The purpose: to establish a mass 
movement for the penetration of political, 
labor, racial, religious, educational, profes- 
sional and other organizations in the ve 
States. 

If the Communists can get their show on 
the road, they hope to influence all such 
penetrated organizations to join in a na- 
tionwide movement to reverse anti-Commu- 
nist. decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court. 
The Communists want to reverse last June’s 
decisions by which the Court sustained the 
Smith and McCarran acts relating to con- 
trol of subversion in the United States. 

This is a life or death matter with the 
party. If the two acts are enforced, the 


Communist Party may have to go out of 


business in this country. NADR is the big- 
gest mass movement launched by American 
Communists since they rallied public opin- 
ion some years ago seeking to prevent the 
execution of the Rosenbergs, a pair of com- 
mie spies. 

Patriotic Americans were bewildered by 
the massive propaganda launched and sus- 
tained for weeks in behalf of Ethel and Julius 
Rosenberg. The Communists attracted 
thousands of non-Communists to their cause. 
They must have the assistance of thousands 
of non-Communists to make a mass propa- 
ganda operation function. The non-Com- 
munists become a front or screen behind 
which the hard core party members operate 


to manipulate public opinion. 


The party rather confidently expects to 
persuade thousands of soft-headed Ameri- 
cans to support this newest campaign to get 
the party off the hook of the McCarran and 
Smith acts. Within a week of the Septem- 
ber 23-24 mass meeting in New York, local 
organizers of National Assemblies for Demo- 
cratic Rights will pop up all over the United 
States. 

Local mass meetings will be set up where 
the people are fat-headedly ignorant of what 
is going on. These mass meetings will adopt 
resolutions patterned on the resolutions to 
be adopted this week in New York. If the 
Commies can bamboozle enough suckers they 
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might, maybe, stir up enough fuss to per- 
suade the Court to reverse its decisions. Both 
were by 5 to 4 scores. 

Failing that, the Communists would hope 
to persuade Congress to repeal the Smith and 
McCarran acts, of which there is hot much 
chance. The Communists would fall flat on 
their faces in this effort if the preachers, 
labor leaders, racist politicos, educators, and 
all others would greet the local organizers 
with a mighty heave out the nearest window 
or door. 

The American Communists got such a 
heave-ho as World War II was ending when 
they attempted to set up a mass penetration — 
operation in the name of the Win That 
Peace Conference. Newspaper publicity 
killed that before it got going. Here’s some 
more of the same. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, realizing 
the mood of Congress in recently ap- 
proving a strong resolution against the 
seating of Red China at the United Na- 
tions, I insert for the Recorp a similar 
stand taken by the Northern Minnesota 
District of the American Lutheran 
Church. The patriotic dedication and 
Christian faith which the resolution de-_ 
fends so emphatically is most commend- 
able and I know of interest to all Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

According to Mr. A. L. Oelschlager, 
secretary of the group, the resolution 
was unanimously adopted by the 146 
laymen and 112 pastors attending the 
Northern Minnesota District Conven- 
tion at Crookston, Minn. The resolu- 
tion is as follows: 

Whereas the hope which the Christian. 
Church holds out to the world is a vital — 
Christianity and not the organizations of 
men; and 

Whereas we believe that Christian people 
have responsibility to work with and for 
those organizations which honestly seek 
peace and justice among the nations as well 
as to speak against all forces which threaten 
peace, freedom, and justice; and 

Whereas as Christians we are conscious of 
our sins and failures to carry out wth zeal 
and sacrifice our Lord’s missionary command, 
thus helping to create the condition we now 
deplore, but on the other hand, conscience- 
bound to point out the dangers which reside 
in international communism; and 

Whereas the Government of Red China, 
totally committed to atheistic communism 
and therefore anti-Christian in its philosophy 
and goals, guilty of the merciless extermina- 


tion of millions, ruthless in its destruction 


of the Christian Church, liberty and human 
decency, and opposed to the spirit of the 
United Nations’ Charter, presents an unmis- 
takable menace to the world and the Chris- 
tian Church; and 

Whereas admission of the Government of . 
Red China to the United Nations can be 
construed as condoning its acts, 
its tenets and overlooking its crimes, as 
well as weakening the moral and spiritual 
fiber of the West in its fight against com- 
munism; and 

Whereas we recognize that sincere Chris- 
tians differ on the matter of the admission 
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of the Red Chinese Government into the 
United Nations, and that those who advo- 
cate this for what seem to be valid reasons, 
must not be labeled as pro-Communist: 
Nevertheless, be it 

Resolved, That the delegates of the North- 
ern Minnesota District in convention assem- 
bled, declare our opposition to the admission 
of the Government of Red China to the 
United Nations. am, 


Senator Barry Goldwater: A Man of 
Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, among 
the better newsletters written in Amer- 
ica is widely read and highly regarded 
“Things To Watch and Watch For,” by 
Robert Kazmayer, of Rochester, N.Y. 
His newsletter for September 1, 1961, 
contains an interesting and informative 
piece about the. distinguished junior 
Senator from Arizona, BARRY GOLDWATER. 

For the information of the Congress 
and the country, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this Kazmayer newsletter be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the news- 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SpPeEcIAL REPORT, THE JUNIOR SENATOR FROM 
ARIZONA 


(By Robert Kazmayer) 


Barry GOLDWATER is the most s 
and in some quarters, the most disturbing 
personality in US. politics today. So far 
_ neither political theorists nor old pros know 
quite what to make of him. 

Whether avidly for him or rabidly against 
him, we may as well face these facts: He 
could be as politically dead as the hoola- 
hoop 3 years from now, or he could be Presi- 
dent, or we may be witnessing beginnings of 
@ growing, authentic, conservative force that 
will continue for years. 

Most people are aware that he’s much in 
the news these days. What isn’t generally 
recognized is the extent of the attention he’s 
getting: Except for J. F. EK., GoLtpwarTer is 
most talked of, written about man in Wash- 
ington. Judged by wordage in U.S. maga- 
zines as listed in Readers Guide to Periodical 
Literature, he’s getting twice the attention 
of any other US. legislator, more than any 
Washington figure except President Kennedy. 

On average day between 700 and 800 per- 
sons write him. During same period 25 or 
more organizations write, wire, or phone his 
Office wanting him for lecture dates. Recent 
poll of delegates to last year’s Republican 
convention showed bare majority still for 
Nixon, while B. G. was up from nothing, to 
over 25 t. His “Conscience of a Con- 
servative” is in its 12th printing with ap- 
proximately 800,000 copies sold. His thrice- 
weekly newspaper column is syndicated in 
104 newspapers. Recently elected Senator 
Tower, of Texas, ran as “Goldwater Repub- 
lican” with GoLpwaTeErR’s active help cam- 

, and won, first Republican Senator 
elected in Texas in 90 years. 

At present GoLpwater is both potent and 
growing political force. 

What makes GOLDWATER m to anal- 
ysts and political pros is that he no cur- 
rent political pattern. His popularity has 
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come without benefit of any sensational 
Senate committee chairmanships. He hasn’t 
been TV spotlighted investigating crime or 
cracking down on drug industry, a la Kerau- 
ver, hasn’t made wild charges of communism 
in high places in McCarthy manner, hasn’t 
had McCLELLAN’s publicity turning up 
gangsters in labor rackets. Nor does he have 
slick, high-powered personal publicity or- 
ganization operating behind scenes a la 
buildups for Kennedy, Rockefeller, etc. 

Goldwater assets? What gives him at- 
tention he’s getting, influence he increas- 
ingly wields? 

First. Probably most important, Barry 
GOLDWATER is something not seen in national 
politics for some years now, an all-out, 100 
percent conservative. There are other con- 
servatives in Congress, but B.G. is of one 


piece, consistent conservative on every score, 


says, “I’m a conservative and proud of it. I 
don’t like to see Jack Kennedy trying to 
nationalize America.” These terms liberal 
and conservative, left and right, are relative. 
But GOLDWATER is just about as conserva- 
tive, as far right, as one can be in the United 
States at present. He’s sometimes referred 
to as “today’s Taft.” He isn’t; he’s right of 
Taft. Taft sponsored bills for public hous- 
ing, aid to education. B.G. doesn’t believe 
Federal Government needs to be in these 
fields. 

Second. GOLDWATER is a personable, lik- 
able, gracious gentleman, an effective sales- 
man—selling conservatism. Among liberals 
it’s popular to call him a demagog, rab- 
ble-rouser, Republican edition of Huey Long 
—these terms are mild compared to names, 
innuendos that’ll be used on him in months 
ahead for he’s now becoming important 
enough for big guns to zero in on him. 
Smear-GoOLDWATER campaign hasn’t started 
yet, but will. But GoupwatTerR is no dema- 
gog; he isn’t even a great speaker; fully 
half the men in the Senate are better. GoLp- 
WATER approaches an audience informally, 
fields his questions easily, seems to give op- 


ponents benefit of every doubt, even suffers 


fools willingly. He’s persuasive. 

If he’s master of the tough, vicious, in- 
fighting jabs effectively used by J.PK., Nixon, 
Dewey, F.D.R., I’ve never heard him resort to 
them. Unlike the dour, pedantic Taft, the 
clipped, tense Kennedy; the hard 
Nixon, GOLDWATER appears quietly relaxed— 
consequently more sure of himself. He 
smiles easily. In an after-meeting question 
period I heard someone ask him what he 
thought were serious mistakes in Nixon 
campaign? He started with a laugh, “Well, 
we don’t have all night.” 

Third. GoO.LpwaAter is working at the job 
of selling conservatism. Whenever Senate 
duties will permit his being away, he hits 
the hustings, talks to businessmen’s asso- 
ciations, fundraising dinners, colleges, 
women’s clubs, conventions, tours factories. 
B.G. is as busy at grassroots today as JF.K. 
was 2 years ago. At 52, apparently in 
perfect physical shape, he’s not cramped by 
lack of energy. recently told me of 
sitting down with him for an interview in 
Dallas at 11 p.m. at near end of a day in 
which he had flown from Washington, made 
three speeches, held one press conference and 
had a newspaper column yet to write; re- 
porter reported, “To me at least, he seemed 
as fresh and ready to go as he had when I’d 
seen him at a breakfast meeting at 8 a.m. 
that morning.” 

Another important Goldwater asset, his 
sincerity. Even his enemies do not—-so far, 
anyway—accuse him of trimming his sails, 


riding the changing tides of public opinion. - 


One commentator, one who is pro-Kennedy, 
anti-GOLDWaTER, told me, “I’ll say this for 
the if he ever leads America, America 
will go the way he’s going; he won’t turn 
around in order to be in front.” 

What does GOLDWATER stand for? What’s 
he preaching? Essentially his program is 
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outlined in “Conscience of a Conservative,” 
and in just about every speech: Reverse 
trend toward ever-increasingly large, more 
powerful, more highly centralized govern- 
ment. Cut Federal spending and Federal 
taxes. Don’t give Federal Government power 
to do anything that can be done by States, 
handle all problems at lowest possible level, 
at that of individual, community, village, 
county, or city wherever practical. 

Re foreign policy, B.G. would reevaluate 
foreign aid with eye to cutting out large 
chunks of it completely, cutting back dras- 


- tically on remainder. As regards Russia, he’d 


withdraw diplomatic recognition of Soviet, 
blockade Cuba, resume nuclear testing im- 
mediately, encourage captive peoples behind 
the Iron Curtain to revolt—in short, he pro- 
poses toughest policy anyone has suggested 

so far, says, “We'll have to be prepared to 
fight if Kremlin wants a fight.” 

GOLDWATER’S weaknesses: He’s not a legis- 
lator of Taft’s skill, experience—nor even 
Nixon’s. He talks in terms of directions in 
which we're traveling, about ultimate goals. 
So far he’s not had opportunity nor respon- 
sibility of spelling these out in apetite 
legislation. 

Second. So far he has no strong political 
organizational following such as Taft com- 
manded. He’s no right-down-the-line Re- 
publican; he broke with Ike on spending 
policies in 1957; Ike’s middle-road followers 
regard him as too far right—many business- 
men might like to go along with him but 
fear he’s too conservative to be elected. 
Republican pros hesitate to hop on his band- 
wagon for same reason. 


Third. B.G. has no really big money im-_ 


mediately available to be used privately and 
at his discretion. He’s no farther from 
the Presidency than J.F.K. was at this time 
3 years ago. But he doesn’t have a Ken- 
nedy fortune behind him. It’s often re- 
ported he’s a millionaire. He isn’t. He gets 
income from one-third of Goldwater mer- 
chandising interests in Arizona; his share 
amounts to $15,000 annually. In addition, 
he gets $25,000 salary as Senator. He esti- 
mates that as Senator he spends about $50,- 
000 a year. What he gets in royalties on his 


book, income from his column, from lecture 


dates, I haven’t heard. He’s stated that to 
remain in Senate, carry on present activi- 
ties, he’s gradually liquidating life insurance. 

GOLDWATER’s future is, of course, bound up 
with, dependent upon what happens to, 
in Republican Party, what happens re 
JFE.’s political fortunes. GOLDWATER'S 
statements indicate he faces future pretty 
realistically, says his only plans are for run- 
ning for Senate again in 1964. Same time 
he is certainly not slamming any doors that 
might open presidential nomination to him. 
Also, he acts as much like a candidate as 
aman can without his hat in the ring. 

As it looks now big three in 1964 Repub- 
lican Convention will be Rockefeller, Nixon, 
GOLDWATER. Latter’s strength will be in 
South, Middle West, and Mountain States. 
He will be weak in New England, on Pacific 
Coast and along North Atlantic States * * * 
all areas with large electoral votes. Of these 
Rocky will control the East, Nixon the West. 


But if B.G. continues at his present pace > 


he will have large enough following to dic- 
tate what will go into party’s platform— 
and if he takes himself out of race—he will 
have what it takes to dictate party’s nominee. 


Meantime, GOLDWATER’s concentrating on 


1962; as chairman of Senate Republican 


Campaign Committee he’s talking about, 
working to elect Republicans next year, says, 
“Either we gain in 1962 or we’re done for 
in 1964.” In that little statement he is of 
course everlastingly right. 

Whether it’s 1962, 1964, or 1968 Barry 
GOLDWATER will be a force to be reckoned 
with in national politics. More, because 
we’ve been going down the road to socialism 
for so long that a lot of people can’t even 
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remember the old principles and virtues 
that made us great, GOLDWATER’s influence 
is badly needed and GoLpwatTer, in turn 
badly needs active support of all conserva- 
tives who for so long have felt themselves 
without any articulate voice on the national 


scene. 


Address by Senator Wiley Over Wisconsin 
Radio Stations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, over the 
weekend I was privileged to discuss 
topics of significance, not only to Wis- 
consin, but to the Nation, in a broadcast 
over a network of radio stations in my 
home State. 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 


text of this address printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorRD, 


as follows: 

Friends, annually, you and I—as American 
taxpayers—are being hit with higher and 
higher taxes. In 1960, for example, we— 
and business and industry—‘shelled out” 
$118 billion alone in State and Federal taxes. 
This represents a sharp increase above the $99 
billion for 1959. 

Laboring under such a gargantuan tax 
load, we have a right to ask: “Are we getting 
our money’s worth in governmental protec- 
tion and service?” 

Now it is true that the development of a 
more complex economy; a fast expanding 
population; and changing national and world 


conditions; have resulted in extensions of 
governmental services. 
Unfortunately, however, such expanded 


activities have, too often, suffered from 
serious deficiencies. 

For this reason, a 12-man bipartisan com- 
mission, headed by former President Herbert 
Hoover, was created in 1953. The purpose 
was to make a top-to-bottom study of the 
operations of government and recommend 
ways in which to improve and streamline its 
activities. 

The objectives included efforts to: Sharpen 
up the tools of management—often found 
deficient; cut redtape; put greater stress 
on accountability for stewards of public 
trust; stop waste; streamline operations to 
prevent duplication and overlapping of 
services; and, generally promote greater ef- 
ficiency and economy in government. 

Over the years, the Commissions’ recom- 
mendations have resulted in estimated sav- 
ings of $3 to $4 billion annually. 

With ever bigger and bulgier Federal 
budgets—estimated at $88 billion for 1962— 
_ however, there is a need for a still more 
watchful eye on Federal spending. Conse- 
quently, I believe we need a permanent 
Hoover-type watchdog commission to serve 
as a guardian of the purse-string. 

The objectives would include cutting out 
waste and duplication; stopping unnecessary 
competition among Federal agencies or serv- 
ices; eliminating activities that are non- 
essential or that could better be performed 
by State and local governments, or private 
enterprise; and generally, to promote greater 
efficiency and economy. 

I have urged, therefore, that during the 
congressional recess, the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations consider and pre- 


fellow 
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pare recommendations for the establishment 
of a permanent watchdog committee to pro- 
tect the interests of the taxpayer. 

If no useful recommendations are forth- 
coming, I shall introduce such a bill in the 
next session of Congress. 

EXPANDING SHIPMENTS OF MILITARY 
THROUGH THE SEAWAY 


Now, I want to turn to another topic of 
interest to Wisconsin and all the other Great 
Lakes States: That is, increasing the flow 
of trade and commerce on the Great Lakes 
and on the St. Lawrence Seaway. For what 
purpose? To create more jobs, to stimulate 
business, to create great demands for serv- 
ice, and to generally “spark” new economic 
life. 

The Seaway—completed in 1959—provides 
a less expensive route to the ports of the 
world. Following its opening there has been 
a substantial annual increase in traffic. How- 
ever, there is, in my judgment, still a need 
for further revision of shipping patterns— 
both governmental and nongovernmental—to 
take advantage of the opportunity for savings 
offered by the Seaway. 

Because of this, for example, I—joined by 
Senators from the Great Lakes— 
recently- urged the Defense Department to 
reexamine its transportation pattern and 
route more military cargo, headed overseas, 
through the Great Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. 

Until now, this less expensive water route 
has been largely neglected. In 1960, for 


CARGOES 


example, the United States shipped about 12 © 


million tons of military cargo overseas. Of 
this tonnage, only about 70,000 tons (less 
than .6 of 1 percent) was routed through 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway—de- 
spite the fact that about 40 percent of U.S. 
production—including great amounts of mil- 
itary goods—are manufactured in areas ad- 
jacent to the Great Lakes. 

The jointly sponsored recommendations 
to the Defense Department included: 

1. A new look at transportation policies 
to assure the most economical service; 

2. A program of “test shipments” by the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway to deter- 
mine how much can be saved for the tax- 
payers; 

3. A review of shipping standards to pro- 
tect Lake ports against discriminatory regu- 
lations in comparison to Gulf-Pacific-At- 
lantic ports; 


4. Establishment of a Great Lakes Trans- 


portation Command—similar to such Com- 
mands on other coasts—for shipping military 
cargoes overseas. 


In my judgment, larger volumes of cargo 


should be shipped through the Seaway. 

According to estimates, $1 to $3—or more— 
per ton could be saved for the American tax- 
payer by utilizing this less expensive route 
to destinations around the world. This 
could amount to millions of dollars. 

This week, I received a reply from Secre- 
tary McNamara, indicating that a task force 
has been established to study the proposal. 
Among other things, it will examine freight 
rates, routing procedures, terminal opera- 
tions, availability of shipping and all other 
considerations involved in moving cargo 
from production plants to destinations over- 
seas. 

According to the Secretary, this compre- 
hensive study would require about 90 days. 
Regrettably, this would prove too late for 
change during the 1961 shipping season. 
However, a revision of shipping patterns for 
military cargo—which I believe should be 
forth from the study—would mean 


an increased volume of traffic for the Great 


Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway System for the 
1962 season. : 
SEAWAY TRAFFIC: A TWO-WAY STREET 

We recognize, of course, that there are 
additional steps needed to increase trade and 
commerce through the Seaway. These in- 
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clude constructive efforts to: assure fast, 
smooth handling of shipping through the 
Seaway itself—eliminating bottlenecks and 


expediting traffic; speed up completion of 


port and harbor development projects, to 
enable ports to expeditiously handle avail- 
able traffic and larger volumes of trade and 
commerce for the future; enlarge research 
efforts to find markets for the wide variety 
of products of the agricultural-industrial 
complex of the upper Midwest—the greatest 
in the world; encourage greater cooperation 
among Lake States in the development of 
trade and commerce. 

Trade, of course, is a two-way street. 
Consequently, we need to constantly try to 
improve our competitive position. 

For this reason, I have also urged a “new 
look” at U.S. trade policies. , 


ENCOURAGING FAIR RATES ON OCEAN SHIPPING 


We, in this country, are accustomed to 
the idea that each part of a round-trip ticket 
costs the same, But this apparently is not 
the case in ocean shipping. 

I am deeply concerned, for example, about 
the disparity in shipping rates between what 
is charged to American exporters, on the one 
hand, and what is charged to foreign ex- 
porters of the same products, on the other 
hand. 

Normally, international conferences—at- 
tended by the United States—are held to 
help establish rates on ocean-shipped com- 
modities. 

Unfortunately, however, the United States, 
too often, comes out on the “short end.” 

In probing the situation, such vast dis- 
criminations as follows, were discovered: 

On cheese shipped to Mediterranean ports, 
the rate amounts to $6.38 per hundred- 
weight; by contrast, rates on such commodi- 
ties shipped to this country amount to only 
$3.84 per hundredweight—or about half the 
cost. | 
Similar unjust rates apply to shipments 
of electrical equipment, farm machinery, and 
other commodities. 

Because of this unfair situation, I have | 
urged a complete new look at our interna- 
tional rate-setting policies; particularly, I 
have urged a stronger more realistic effort to 


serve and protect the interest of U.S. farm- 


ers, shippers, and Others by our U.S. repre- 
sentatives to the rate-setting conferences. 


Another Democratic Club in Los Angeles 
County, Calif., Adopts Resolution Sup- 
porting House Un-American Activities 
Committee—Los Cerritos United Dem- 


ocrats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 


of unanimous consent heretofore granted 


me so to do, I am pleased to present the 
text of a resolution of the Los Cerritos 
United Democrats, Los Angeles County, 
Calif.. which I received this day from 
Sheila K. LaTourette, of 4357 Stude- 
baker Road, Lakewood, Calif. | 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the > 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities now for about 14 years, I am 
pleased to state that to my desk is more 
and more frequently coming either reso- 
lutions or other document from Demo- 
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cratic committees, clubs, councils, and 
organizations commendatory of, and in 
strong support of, the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. The one 
following from the Los Cerritos United 
Democrats is typical thereof: 

Whereas the Long Beach Young Democrats 
in a resolution sent to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation stated in part that they 
“affirm our opposition and repugnance for 
communism and the activities of Communist 
sympathizers”; and 

Whereas we are in accord with their op- 
position to communism; and 

Whereas the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities is an official investiga- 
tive body of Congress duly authorized each 
and every year since the 1938 unanimous 
vote of said U.S. Congress for the purpose 
of investigating the infiltration of Commu- 
nists and others of their ilk into the working 
order of the United States and have over 
the years been a great service to the country 
and security thereof; and 
Whereas this investigative body of Con- 
gress has been attacked and vilified by groups 


of subversives and their propaganda car- 


riers: Be it | 

Resolved, That we, the Los Cerritos United 
Democrats, condone, praise, and openly pro- 
fess an admiration for the work, activities 
and legislation that this committee has been 
responsible for putting into effect for the 
protection and security of this Nation and 
that their work should be continued and 
expanded. | 


- Tribute to Hon. Overton Brooks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


3 OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, it was necessary that I return 
to my home in Louisiana last weekend 
and I was deeply shocked and saddened 
to receive a telephone call from my 
Washingtorr office around noon on Sat- 
urday telling me of the passing of my 
beloved friend and colleague, Overton 
Brooks, dean of our Louisiana delega- 
tion-in Congress. I had visited him in 
the Naval Medical Center a few hours 
after he underwent surgery there 3 
weeks ago and each time I had inquired 
about this condition afterward, I received 
the report that he was improving, so I 
was unprepared for the sad news of his 
death. 7 

It was my privilege to know Overton 
before coming to Congress and to serve 


-. 9 years in Congress with him. I felt 


he was my sincere friend. He was a 
good man—always kind, understanding, 
and helpful when I needed his counsel 
and assistance in any problem. He was 
a man of high principle and of great 
talents, not only in his work as Con- 
gressman, but in the personal qualities 
that make life better for those with 
whom he came in contact. He was deep- 
ly sincere and always ready and willing 
oe anyone who came to him for 
elp. 

Overton was conscientious in the dis- 
_Charge of his duties and I have known 
no one who was more dedicated and 
gave more of himself to serving his 
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people, his State, and the Nation. He 
was a patriotic American and a great 
American, and his country will miss his 


great devotion and statesmanship. He 


served in a manner that reflects the 
highest credit on himself and his family. 
An example of his great talent and de- 
votion is his work as chairman of the 
House Space Committee. 

Day after day he worked long hours 
with his colleagues and staff members 
on important matters which came before 
the space committee and in 2% years, 
under his tireless and enthusiastic 
leadership, this committee has come to 
be one of the most important commit- 
tees of the House. I feel that through 
his work on the committee, he con- 
tributed much to whatever achievements 
our Nation has made or may make in 
the field of space. I am confident his 
work will live long after him. 

He will be greatly missed by his col- 
leagues in the House and Senate and 
by the host of other friends in Wash- 
ington and in Louisiana who mourn his 
passing. My deepest sympathy is ex- 
tended to Mrs. Brooks and Ann and to 
the other members of his family. 


Address By Senator Carroll Before Na- 
tional Child Welfare Commission of the 
American Legion 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, my 
home city of Denver recently played 
host to many thousands of members of 
the American Legion and its auxiliary 
and allied organizations. One of these 
was the National Child Welfare Com- 
mission of the American Legion, which 
invited me to discuss the current situa- 
tion in the field of juvenile delinquency, 
because of my interest in the problem 
and my membership on the Senate Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee to Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency. 

Unfortunatly, a conflict with impor- 
tant committee meetings, in addition to 
adjournment legislation on the floor of 
the Senate, made it impossible for me 
to deliver this talk in person, but these 
remarks were delivered in my behalf by 


Mr. Lawrence M. Henry, U.S. Attorney | 


for Colorado. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp my address, de- 


livered on September 8, 1961. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR JOHN A. CARROLL, OF 
COLORADO, TO NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE 
COMMISSION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
SEPTEMBER 8, 1961 | 
I am grateful for the opportunity to im- 

part a few thoughts about the current situa- 

tion in juvenile delinquency. My only regret 
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prevent me from appearing before you in 
person and exchanging views with you on 
this important subject. 

As members of the National Child Wel- 
fare Commission of the American Legion, 
you probably have heard and read many 


statistics on juvenile delinquency. Let me 


recite just a few: 

Juvenile delinquency in the United States 
increased by 177 percent from 1948 to 1959. 
It is continuing to rise at a frightening rate. 
There were 773,000 cases reported in 1959, 
the last year for which complete statistics 
are presently available. It has been esti- 
mated that by 1967 2 million young people 


will be arrested every year for offenses. 


against the law. Types of offenses involving 
juveniles are steadily growing more anti- 
social and more violent. A few years ago 
juvenile crime was, typically, theft, vandal- 
ism, or joyriding in a “borrowed” automo- 


bile; now it may be assault with the dead- 


liest kind of weapons; murder, rape, and 
mutilation. 

The Senate Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency, of which I have been 
a member for several years, has conducted 
studies in cities across the Nation. In New 
York City, where the general crime rate 
rose by 4.5 percent in 1960, the rate of of- 
fenses for those between the ages of 16 and 
20 increased by nearly twice as much—by 
8.9 percent. And this is the pattern in 


~ most places. In California, Attorney Gen- 


eral Stanley Mosk says 61 percent of all ar- 
rests for auto thefts are juveniles, and 44 
percent of all burglary suspects arrested are 
juveniles. Many are repeaters. 

It is true that the big, congested cities are 
the ideal breeding ground for this malig- 
nant socialillness. But juvenile delinquency 
is spreading to the suburbs, and into rural 
and semirural communities. Early in 1960, 
the Senate passed a bill to provide Federal 
aid for training and research into means of 
combating juvenile delinquency. During 
the debate I urged the Senate to consider 
the recent report of the Colorado Legislative 
Council, titled “Juvenile in Trouble,” which 
said: 

“Juvenile delinquency in Colorado is not 
concentrated primarily in urban areas. 
Many of the smaller counties had a higher 
incidence of delinquency than the larger 
ones.” 

The recent annual report of our Senate 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
formerly headed by the late Senator Tom 
Hennings, of Missouri, and now ably led by 
Senator Tom Dopp, of Connecticut, made the 
same point. It showed that the largest per- 
centage of increase in the juvenile crime rate 
was away from the cities, in areas which 
used to be substantially free from serious 
juvenile misbehavior. Just one statistic: In 
suburban Montgomery County, Md., which 
has one of the highest per capita incomes of 
any county in the United States, nearly 55 
percent of all arrests for major crimes during 
1960 were juveniles; and this represented an 
increase of 36 percent over the previous 
year. 

Our Nation has no corner on juvenile 
crime. There have been serious increases in 
Great Britain, South Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand, Germany—both East and West— 
Austria, Greece, Yugoslavia, France, Sweden 
and Finland. And in Soviet Russia. But 
that is cold comfort to us. 

How do we halt this trend? Some people 
contend that the problem has been studied 
to death, and that now we need action. 
Others say that you cannot hope to cure 
a disease unless you can define it and diag- 
nose it rather precisely. And this, no one 
can yet claim to have done. 

I think both schools of thought are es- 
sentially correct. We must act now—and we 
must continue to study the root causes, and 
also evaluate the effects of the remedies we 


are trying out. 
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Some of the reasons for delinquency are 
perfectly obvious. Others are still in the 
realm of theory. We know, for example, 
that there is no human factor as potentially 
explosive as a teenager youngster with 
nothing to do, no place to go, no job, no 
hope, no future in sight. There are many 
thousands of these young people in the big 
cities of our land—and in small towns and 
rural areas too. This is essentially a prob- 
lem of poverty. What about the middle 
class, which makes up the much larger 
group of Americans? : 

We know that family and community life 
in America have undergone a revolutionary 
change in the last generation. There used 
to be a well-defined social circle—a big and 
close-knit family, a familiar neighborhood, 
the church, the school, the stores where the 
shopkeeper knew you by name. Everybody 
within the circle knew everybody else, and 
knew him pretty well. The father was the 
breadwinner and the source of authority. 
Divorce was uncommon. Supper was on the 
table at a certain hour and everybody was 
expected to be there. 

The family was the keystone of this arch. 
A big part of a growing youngster’s world 
consisted of his grandparents, his uncles, 
aunts and cousins. They may have gotten 
in each other’s way sometimes, but they af- 
forded a great sense of security, of belonging. 

Now, people are infinitely more mobile. 
Families move more frequently, and instead 
of moving a few blocks away they may well 
move across the continent. Fathers hold 
down two jobs to give their families more 
comforts. But they are sadly missed at 
home. More mothers work, and return home 
tired. Transportation is easier and faster, 60 
the old hometown or the city neighborhood 
do not mean as much as they used to. Sub- 
urbs are growing rapidly, but many families 
still cannot sink permanent roots there. 
Television is a powerful new factor in leisure. 
Broken homes are much more common now. 

Violence and threats of violence are part 
of the picture too, and not just on television. 
When whole nations behave like interna- 


tional gangsters and seem to get away with 


it, young people who are only beginning to 
evaluate their role in the world may be con- 
fused about moral values. 


It is quite clear that the old patterns are 


gone. New ideas and new approaches must 
be tried to deal with a fast-changing situa- 
tion. 

The primary responsibility is—and always 
will be—on the parents of young children. 
They can do more than any government or 
any group of private agencies to impress on 
their children the need for moral standards. 
They must offer the example. They must 
take the time to show responsibility, author- 
ity, sincerity, sympathy, and understanding 
to their own children—no matter what the 
inconvenience and the temptation to slough 
off the burden on someone else. This is a 
hard fact. It calls for personal sacrifice and 
self-control. But it is a moral.and patriotic 
duty as well as a grave personal responsi- 
bility. 

Churches and private civic groups are a 
great asset in battling delinquency. They 
have proved themselves highly adequate and 
they are more concerned now than ever be- 


fore with youth and its problems. And I 


want to take this particular occasion to 
commend the American Legion and its child 
welfare commission for their splendid work 
in this field. 

The public institutions have their respon- 
sibilities too. The schools do their best, I 
think. They are trying to cope with huge 
enrollments and new challenges too. They 
will move just about as fast as the parents 
and the community want them to move. 

Local governments carry a major share of 
the burden of juvenile delinquency control. 


Most of them have problems too—problems - 


of taxation, leading to inability to pay 
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good people to work with juveniles, and in- 
ability to pay them the salaries they need 
to support their own families. But many 
cities and counties are doing magnificent 
work in spite of this handicap. Denver’s 
own Judge Philip Gilliam of the juvenile 
court has achieved international recognition 
for outstanding work. I include in my praise 
many police departments which have dedi- 
cated groups of men assigned to the juvenile 
detail. 

State government action is relatively new 
in this field, but under the strong and en- 
lightened leadership of Colorado’s Governor 
Steve McNichols the States have now begun 
to make intensive studies and I look for 
major contributions from the States in the 
years ahead. Incidentally, Colorado has had 
excellent people working in the child welfare 
field. State representative Elizabeth Pellet, 
of Rico has headed a bipartisan committee 
of the Colorado Legislature which spent sev- 
eral years of quiet, patient studies leading to 
some important changes in the State laws 
governing child welfare. 

Finally, the Federal Government must offer 
some assistance, in the view of the Kennedy 
administration and most Members of Con- 
gress. Juvenile problems are national in 
scope. Since the Federal Government has 
preempted most of the sources of revenue, 
it owes the local and State governments some 
help with juvenile delinquency. 

What should the Federal Government do? 
Our President, John FP. Kennedy, feels strong- 
ly that there is a responsibility to share the 
burden and lead in the attempts to find solu- 
tions. Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy 
has assumed personal responsibility for ef- 
forts to help the States and local govern- 
ments. So has the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Abraham Ribicoff, 
former Governor of Connecticut. 

We in Congress have launched several ma- 
jor legislative attacks on juvenile delin- 
quency. In fact, we have been trying to get 
bills passed for several years now. This year 
we are getting creative leadership from the 
White House. 

One of these measures would set up a 


limited program of Federal aid, to be 


matched on the State and local levels, for 
training professional workers in the field of 
juvenile delinquency—caseworkers, police- 
men, juvenile probation officers, and other 
specialists who are making youth and its 
problems their career. There is a severe na- 
tionwide shortage of these people. Miss 
Charline Birkins, our Denver director of wel- 
fare, wrote me some months ago, and I quote, 
“It is a sad commentary that there are fewer 
trained child welfare workers in the depart- 
ments of public welfare in Colorado than 
there were some years ago.”” And this is true 
in many areas. Even where there are more 
workers, the need for still more is growing 
acute. 

In the same measure there would be pro- 
vision for pilot projects in a few specially 
selected localities to determine the best ways 
of dealing with specific problems of juvenile 
behavior, such as identifying potential de- 
linquents at an early age, so they can be 
steered away from trouble. 

I am happy to report that the House, only 
last week, passed a bill which would provide 
@ modest 3-year program to accomplish these 
goals of pilot projects and Federal aid for 
training juvenile workers. The Senate, 
earlier in the year, had passed a similar bill, 
endorsed by the Juvenile Delinquency Sub- 
committee, and I am proud that it carries 
my name as acosponsor. A conference com- 
mittee will soon be ironing out the differ- 
ences between the House and Senate ver- 
sions. This bill is known as 8S. 279. 

A further possible solution may lie with 
another bill I am cosponsoring—or with one 
of several alternative measures now under 
consideration and backed by the Kennedy 


administration. This would establish a 
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Youth Conservation Corps of young men, 
nondelingquents, who would volunteer to 
train and work under professional conserva- 
tionists for enrollment periods of 6 months 
or more, at a modest pay plus subsistence. 

~ Most of us remember the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps of the Roosevelt administration 
years. Colorado has been permanently beau- 
tified, and its natural resources conserved 
and enhanced, by the CCC. Better still, 
thousands of young men who might other- 
wise have become hoboes or criminals were 
given a new outlook, a new horizon by being 
put to work in God’s great outdoors doing 
hundreds of tasks which might never have 
been done. And I do not mean leaf raking 
or shovel leaning. I mean such permanent 
and necessary things as reforestation; the 
stabilization of streambanks for water con- 
servation; the improvement of timber stands; 
reseeding of eroded lands; control of insects 
and other pests; development of small water- 


‘sheds; construction and rehabilitation of 


outdoor recreation areas. There is a great 
backlog of needed work to be done now in 
the national parks and the national forests. 

The benefits of this program would be two- 
fold. Young men between 16 and 21 would 
be offered a chance to get off the streets of 
crowded cities and out of the doorways of 
tenement buildings. They would be intro- 
duced to the dignity and the fulfillment of 
physical work in the clear air and strong 
sunshine of the National and State parks 
and forests. I think this approach can 


change many lives for the better—and, inci- | 


dentally, help to protect our priceless natural 
resources. 

With the backing of this administration, 
I think we have a good chance of enacting 
such a program into law during the 87th 
Congress. 


It is a source of great satisfaction to me 


that Colorado is already moving ahead with 
a State program of its own. The McNichols 
administration has set up a new position of 
State youth services director. It is hoped 
that the legislature will authorize youth 


camps for rehabilitation of boys who have | 


already had some trouble with the authori- 
ties. They would do forestry and range man- 
agement work. Later the program could be 
expanded to include those who have not yet 
fallen into juvenile delinquency. 

The Federal Government can and must 
also tackle the problem of expanded voca- 
tional training for youth. The House is now 
working on a bill which would deal with the 


fact that young people between the ages of - 


16 and 22 make up one of the groups in 


‘which hard-core unemployment exists. They 


have not had an opportunity to learn many 
useful skills. Present apprenticeship pro- 
grams are not broad enough to include great 
numbers of young people who have left 
school. Labor Secretary Arthur Goldberg 
has suggested a combined private and pub- 
lic attack on this training problem. The 
House bill, H.R. 8354, would set up more on- 
the-job training, similar to the GI legisla- 
tion of the 1940’s; it also would provide Fed- 
eral aid to State and local governments to 
encourage them to provide worthwhile job 
opportunities for youth, in schools, hospitals 
and other,public institutions. This appears 
to be a realistic effort to help young people 
pull themselves out of the mire of street 
life, out of the unorganized futility which 


breeds bitterness, apathy and antisocial be- 


havior of all sorts. We as a Nation cannot 
afford to waste the potential talents of this 
group of unskilled but willing young people. 

These are only a few ways we can help 
combat juvenile delinquency. We must con- 
tinue to look for new solutions, even while 
we take action along the lines I have men- 
tioned. I have heard it said that juvenile 
delinquency is costing the taxpayers of the 
Nation $3 or $4 billion a year. This 
probably is true, but I think it may be 
a mistake to put the problem entirely in such 
material terms. Even more important is the 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BENJAMIN A. SMITH 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, one of the sure signs of a 
Communist dictatorship is the persecu- 
tion of Catholic priests. Any doubis 
about the political direction in Cuba 
should have been dispelled long ago. But 
if anyone still feels that Cuba is not 
under the Communist thumb, they 
should read the article in yesterday’s 
New York Times concerning the heart- 
less deportation of 136 Catholic priests 
from Cuba. 

Castro is not interested in freedom 
of religion or in the spiritual care of his 
people. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 18, 1961] 
HavaNa Deports 135 PRIESTS AND ACCUSED 
BisHop TO SPAIN 
(By Richard Eder) 

Havana, September 17.—Bishop Eduardo 
Boza Masvidal and 135 other Roman Catholic 
priests were expelled from Cuba today aboard 
a Spanish liner. - 

Among those expelled were 46 Cubans, in- 
cluding the bishop. The Spanish Minister 
Miguel Cordomi Escorihuela, has protested 
to the Cuban Government over its action in 
forcibly sending Cuban citizens to Spain 
without obtaining visas or entry permits 
for them. 

Besides the 46 Cubans in the group, there 
were 5 Canadians, 4 ee 1 Vene- 
zuelan, 1 Italian and Hungarian. 
The others were Spaniards. 

Minutes before the ship, the Covadonga, 
left, Bishop Boza was taken to the vessel. 
The railings were crowded with passengers, 
including the priests who had been put on 
board during the last few days. Accompany- 
ing him were members of the Government’s 
political police, who have been holding him 
since Tuesday. 

The expulsion of the priests—close to half 
the clergy that remained in Cuba—repre- 
sents the Government’s most vigorous reac- 
tion so far to a large protest demonstration 
that erupted a week ago in front of the 
Church of Charity. 

Bishop Boza, who was rector of Villanueva 
University until the Government closed it, 
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was pastor of the church. The demonstra- 
tion occurred after a projected procession 
in honor of the Virgin of Charity had been 


When the Bishop, dressed in a white sou- 


tane, went aboard, both passengers and the 
crowds on the dock cheered him. At the 
top of the gangplank, he turned and made 
the sign of the cross. 

As the black-hulled liner moved slowly out 
of the harbor, bound for La Corufia, a port 
in northwestern Spain, passengers and the 
crowds along the seawall exchanged salutes 
with handkerchiefs that fluttered in the 
bright sunshine. Many of those ashore 
looked for relatives aboard and called out 


when they fancied they had spotted them. 


At one point, a jeep filled with soldiers 
sped by. Its occupants called out derisively. 
Two women, one near tears, the other weep- 
ing openly, watched them. 

“That is the satisfaction I will not give 
them—letting them see me cry,” said the 
first. 

“What do I care?’ said the second. 

CITY IS QUIET 

Elsewhere in Havana, the city was quiet. 
The churches held a reduced schedule of 
services because of the lack of priests. Per- 
haps as a result each Mass was crowded. 
Members of the Neighborhood Committees 
for Defense of the Revolution carefully 
watched all those going in, but no incidents 
were reported. 

An anti-Catholic campaign has been build- 
ing up this week in the press and radio. It 
is expected to go into full swing next week, 


when Premier Fidel Castro will make two 


speeches, one to a mass rally of all the city’s 
Committees for Defense of the Revolution. 

These committees, whose membership is 
said to be almost 500,000, constitute a block- 
by-block surveillance apparatus. 

The new campaign is expected to continue 
to distinguish between what is labeled here 
authentic religious sentiment and what is 
called counterrevolution disguised in a 
soutane. 


However, with the exodus of clergy after 


the rebel invasion at Playa Girdén last April 
and today’s expulsions, Cuba now has only 
about a quarter of her priests left, and it 
appears unlikely that anyone will take the 
distinction seriously. 


DIFFERENCES IN DEPARTURES 


There were two important points of differ- 
ences between today’s expulsions and last 
April’s departures. 

Although many priests were threatened 
with expulsion in April and others were 
jailed, there was never any formal expulsion 
order. In the weeks that followed the land- 
ings, the jailed priests were gradually re- 
leased, although the antireligious campaign 
continued. About 300 priests, almost all 
foreigners, left. Many belonging to reli- 


gious orders were withdrawn by their 


superiors. 

There has been some feeling here among 
certain members of the hierarchy that some 
of those who left should have tried harder 
to stay. While not denying that in many 
cases the pressure brought to bear was in- 
tolerable, these members have expressed the 
opinion that in other cases the priests should 
have remained with the parishes as long as 
was physically possible. 

This time, however, the priests had no 
choice. They were arrested, taken to Jails 
in Havana, and from there put on board 
the ship. 

The second difference is that this time 
there were many native Cubans in the group. 
One, pushed up the gangplank Friday by the 
police, called out angrily: 

“You can put me in jail or shoot me, but 
I am a Cuban, and you have no right to put 
me out of my country.” 
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EXECUTIONS REPORTED ASKED 


WASHINGTON, September 17.—Cuban exile 
leaders said tonight that death sentences had 
been asked for three more foes of the regime 
in Cuba in the continuing series of counter- 
revolutionary trials. 

Eleven persons were executed within the 
last week following sentences imposed by 


the military revolutionary tribunals of the 


regime of Premier Fidel Castro. 

Exile spokesmen said that the death sen- 
tences had been asked for Jorgé Horstman, 
Guilfredo Burgos, and Joaquin Meso Llada 
and that 30-year prison sentences had been 
requested for 11 other persons, including 1 
woman. The 14 have been on trial before 
the Camaguey Province revolutionary tribu- 
nal. Sentences are expected tomorrow. 

All 14 appear to have been connected with 


the anti-Castro underground people’s revo- 


lutionary movement. 

Specialists in Cuban affairs here said that 
the Castro regime seemed to be determined 
the smash the resurgence of active opposi- 
tion that in recent weeks has been taking 
the form of new underground operations, 
public demonstrations, and uprisings by 


small rebel groups in the mountains in dif- 


ferent sections of Cuba. 

The mass trials of captured or suspected 
opponents of the regime appear to be de- 
signed to discourage such activities. A 
simultaneous campaign against the Roman 
Catholic clergy is believed to be aimed at 
destroying the inspiration for antiregime 
moves provided by the church. 

Last month, a large group of rebels caught 
in the mountains of Oriente Province re- 
ceived heavy prison sentences. Their leader, 
Pedro Alberto Muller, a student, won a re- 
prieve from a death sentence following ap- 
peals from a number of Latin American 
governments. 

Yesterday, Castro foes were shot in Ha- 
vana, Pinar del Rio, and Santiago. In San- 
tiago, one of the executed men was a former 
Castro army captain, Anibal Rodriques, ac- 
cused of participation in a murder plot in 
July against Maj. Raul Castro, the Premier's 
brother, who is Minister of Armed Forces. 
Exile leaders said today, however, that 
Rodrigues had been in prison since Febru- 


ary. 


New Frontiers for Berlin 
EXTENSION gl REMARKS 


HON. CLAIBORNE PELL 


OF RHODE ISLAND 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, there ap- 
peared in the Providence Visitor of Sep- 
tember 15, 1961, an excellent editorial 
concerning the present crisis in Berlin. 


This editorial sets forth most cogently a. 


series of views and proposals with re- 
spect to the U.S. course of action in 
dealing with this difficult problem. 

I believe that the editorial has done a 
great service in focusing the attention 
of its readers on the Berlin problem. 
The paper also demonstrated its fairness 
by printing in full my own ideas con- 
cerning Berlin, although my proposals 
do not coincide completely with those of 
the Providence Visitor. | 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


E human tragedy, the loss of useful labor, the ee 
blighted hopes of hundreds of thousands of | 
Ac @ wondrous creature. He wants 
very much to do things, go places, be some- 
body—to become a vital part of our common 
| life as a great Nation. | 
Each of us as individuals, and all of us | 
as a people, owe it to youth to help provide | 
the opportunities, the idealism, the chal- a 
| lenges, the wholesome stimulation which our 
young people need. If we can harness this 
unlimited source of energy to useful, hope- 
| ful, constructive purposes, we will be doing 
the work for which God placed us on earth. 
a 
Persecution of Catholic Clergy by Cuban 
| Communists 
| 
a a 
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NEW FRONTIERS FOR BERLIN 
Senator PELL’s proposal before the Sen- 
ate that, together with other measures, we 
concede temporary recognition to East Ger- 
many and start negotiations on a wider 
basis of settlement in exchange for assur- 
ances of peace has, apart from the worth of 
his suggestions, the merit of loosening our 
thinking on the Berlin crisis and bringing 
the terms of solution more in proportion 
with the gravity of the situation—thodugh 
we do not believe, as he, that the situation 
is impossible. That Mr. Khrushchev’s pres- 
ent diplomacy of terror is not a new version 
of his old technique of negotiation by bluff 
is not at all certain. But even if all the 
Senator’s suggestions were wrong—and they 
are not—he is to be accredited with giving 
new impetus to the discussion on a national 
as. well as local level. His proposals deserve 
prolonged consideration. 

Yet if it is important to recognize the 
value of his proposals, it is more important 
again to detect whatever weaknesses they 
may have. With Mr. Khrushchev always 
set to impale us, we cannot afford weaknesses 
in our armor. 

It would be an error, in first place, to 
consider the recognition of East Germany, 
temporary or other, as a matter concern- 
ing the Russians, the Germans, and our- 
selves alone. Such an action would have 
to be studied not only in its effects on 
these principal parties to the situation but 
upon our allies everywhere. It should be 
studied in view of our reputation among 
some of our allies for backing down in the 
clutch, as it has been graphically put. Our 
allies on the frontline of Soviet containment 
are not forgetful of our half-hearted support 
of Chiang Kai-shek, our inaction in Hun- 
gary, our punch pulling in Cuba, our be- 
wilderment in Laos, and our delayed reac- 
tion in the Berlin wall episode. A spon- 
taneous proposal from us now to recognize 
East Germany would without doubt be 
tantamount to serving notice on all nations 
defending freedom and opposing communism 
that they cannot count on us when the go- 
ing gets tough, that Russian bluster is al- 
ways enough for us to abandon an ally or a 
commitment. 

For the United States to recognize East 
Germany after so heavy a commitment to the 
contrary would probably in the long run 
spell the end of West Berlin as a city re- 
gardless of guarantees, and it would tend 
to undermine NATO and other anti-Com- 
munist alliances. The free world’s resist- 
ance to communism would dissolve into 
either a frightened isolationism or a 
through-going neutralism. There are al- 
ready evidences of a weakening of the will 
to resist not only in Europe but in West 
Germany itself. Our own indecision has 
eroded the spirit of freedom of these peoples, 


who have looked to us for strong leadership. 


As for the neutralists, the Belgrade meeting 
has shown how mun we fail to impress 
them. 

This does not mean to say that we may 
not finally have to make concessions, even 
that of recognizing East Germany. It means 
that in making our decision we must study 
well the less obvious and future repercus- 
sions our action might have, and the pos- 
sibly trreparable damage these might inflict 
on our long-range interests. We must enter- 
tain the proposition that Mr. Khrushchevy’s 
primary aim in his present pressure on Ber- 
lin is purely and simply the destruction of 
Western unity by imposition of humiliating 
terms on the United States in negotiations. 

Though Senator PELL’s proposals are val- 
uable in opening new vistas for negotiating 
on the Berlin crisis, one may ask whether 
they go far enough. Are they the last al- 
ternative to reverting to the narrower frame 
of the status quo? Must realism close our 
eyes to something more advantageous for 
the United States? Must we deal more in 
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concessions than in is? Is the vig- 
orous presentation of a massive plan of 
U.S. demands supported by every sanction 
short of war entirely out of the question? 

Let us outline a few of the possible de- 
mands that could be presented: 

1. Insistence on the right of self-deter- 
mination in East Germany by free elections, 
a right promised by Stalin at Yalta and 
Khrushchev in Geneva in 1955; 

2. Self-determination and free election 
among all captive nations; 

3. A renewal of the proposal of a roll- 
back of the Russian army from not only 
East Germany but also Poland; 

4. A large scale step-up of military prep- 
arations in West Germany and in West Ber- 
lin by United States and NATO forces; - 

5. Serious discussions on the advisability 
of granting nuclear power to West Ger- 


many; 

6. The strengthening of West Germany as 
a free and independent state, or the rein- 
sisterfce on German reunification. 

It would be foolhardy to think that Russia 
would concede all or most of these measures. 
The point is that, if we could find the moral 
strength to press for them, this in itself 
would be a moral and psychological victory 
of no small consequence. That Mr, Khru- 
shchev dominates the Berlin scene and every 
other critical scene in the world is plain to 
be seen. His domination resides in the very 
energy and determination with which he 
presents his exorbitant demands. We have 
a greater funds of demands at our disposal 
than Mr. Khrushchev. Have we his energy 
and determination? 

Could we, for example, find enough to back 
up a list of strong demands with a deadline 
and with any sanction short of war in case 
of inaction? Sanctions might comprise any- 
thing from a wholesale embargo on East- 
West trade to incitement to rebellion in cap- 
tive nations. With the very survival of the 
free world at stake, are such proposals ex- 
cessive? It may be argued that they are out 
of harmony with the character of America 
and the Western democracies. We may won- 
der whether, if this is so, is it because of 
high principle or of timidity? Has Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s strength hypnotized us and injected 
an- unconscious defeatism in our national 
psyche? 

Or must our weaknes¢ be attributed to 
lack of unity? Our country is divided be- 
tween the liberal] and conservative political 
thinkers, between realists and ideailsts, be- 
tween those who want a get-tough-with- 
Russia policy and those who prefer to keep 
negotiating until peace is obtained. Per- 
haps it is this state of affairs which puts 
President Kennedy at a disadvantage Mr. 
Khrushchev never suffers. Is this weakness 
by divided opinion an inevitable part of our 
national security? 

Senator PE.LuL’s proposals are more realistic 
and more likely to go into negotiations in a 
Berlin parley than anything suggested here. 
Perhaps merely by asking why this is so, we 
may learn much about the state of the Na- 
tion. 


The Arab Refugees: Tragic Pawns of 
Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following comprehensive and, I be- 
lieve, objective report on the history and 
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present status of the Arab refugees. It 
is most unfortunate that these people 


have been allowed to continue as instru- 


ments of politics. Let us hope that the 
United States will take the initiative in 
the United Nations to end this shameful 
situation in the very near future. 

The appended report is from the Au- 
gust 1, 1961, Near East Report: 

Tue ARAB REFUGEES 
NEW INITIATIVE—THE ISSUE IS ON THE NEXT 

U.N. AGENDA—FOUR APPROACHES TO A SOLU- 

TION 

The Arab refugee issue may reach a show- 
down at the coming session of the United 
Nations. 

A high level envoy—as yet unnamed—will 
soon visit the Near East to make a new sur- 
vey to enable the Palestine Conciliation 
Commission to report before the October 15 
deadline set at the last session. 

There are four major approaches to the 
refugee issue: 

A. Resettlement and compensation 


Proponents believe that it is in the best in- . 
terests of Arabs and Israelis alike to resettle 
the refugees in Arab countries which have 
room and need people and where the refugees 
would live with their own kin. 

The Israelis would pay compensation for 
abandoned Arab property. They contend 
that: 

1. Since the Arab refugees have been — 
taught to hate Israel for the last 13 years 
and the avowed aim of repatriation is to de- 
stroy Israel, any returning Arabs would 
menace Israel’s security. 

2. Israel has accepted 1 million Jewish 
refugees, almost half of them from Arab 
countries. 

3. Israel’s Arab population has already 
reached 230,000—including about 48,500 
refugees who filtered back or who were re- 
patriated under the reunion-of-families pro- 
gram. 

B. Repatriation, resettlement, compensation 
and migration 

Under this package plan, Israel would ac- 
cept a specified number, most of the refugees 
would be compensated for their property and 
resettled in Arab countries and the balance 
would emigrate to other lands. This would 
mean an overall settlement, and proponents 
argue that both parties should make a con- 
tribution to it. 

Success of any such plan depends on one 
major factor. Would the Arabs agree to a 
general settlement in which they would 
accept the bulk of the refugees? Obviously, 
Israel would be unlikely to accept “X’’ num- 
ber of refugees unless there were assurances 
that the problem was solved, once and for 
all, and that she would not be confronted 
with renewed repatriation pressures in the 
future. 

C. Let Arabs have the choice 


Arabs contend that the refugee have the 
right to choose between repatriation and 
compensation and the option must rest with 
them. 

This has led to the doctrine, espoused by 
Senator J. W. FuLpricut, Democrat, of Ar- 
kansas, chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and some State Depart- 
ment experts that the initiative for solution 
of the refugee problem must be taken by 
Israel. They argue that if Israel would agree 
to permit the Arabs the right of choice, very 
few—perhaps less than 10 percent—would 
elect to go back to Israel and the great ma- 
jority would then feel free to accept prop- 
erty compensation and resettlement in Arab 
countries. 

Critics contend that the refugees would 
not be free to choose between repatriation 
and resettlement because they would be un- 
der duress by their leaders to insist on re- 
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patriation. Israel would then face an in- 
vasion by hostile Arabs. 

Proponents of this plan believe that the 
Arabs are primarily interested in “face” and 
are not really eager to go back to Israel. 
However, this evaluation ignores what the 
Arabs themselves have been saying. The 
Arab leaders have made it clear, in speeches 
and in formal declarations, that the refugees 
must be allowed to go back, not to become 
citizens of a Jewish Israel, but to establish 
an Arab state in her stead. 

Israelis, whose survival is at stake, take 
the Arab threats seriously and are not dis- 
posed to brush them aside. 

D. Absorption 

Many observers believe that nothing is 
gained by any of these proposals because the 
Arabs will be satisfied with nothing less than 
Israel’s destruction. They argue that ulti- 
mately the Arab refugees can be absorbed 
in the Arab countries, as they irrigate their 
lands and develop their economies. But 
progress toward that goal is actually retarded 
by political initiatives which whet Arab ap- 
petites and strengthen their resistance to 
resettlement. In the meantime, it is widely 
believed that the United States must con- 
tinue to contribute to the care of the refu- 

Some believe, however, that it may 
soon be n to jar the Arab States 
back to reality by ending the U.N. adminis- 
tration of the refugee camps and offering 
development assistance to Arab States that 
are ready to treat the refugees as people 
rather than a weapon. | 

Where does the United States stand on the 
issue? 

The United States has insisted that it has 
no plan of its own. President Kennedy dis- 
cussed the refugee problem with Prime Min- 
ister Ben-Gurion of Israel and has written 
to the leaders of the Arab States. It has 
- been widely reported that Mr. Kennedy ad- 

vocated a three-way approach—repatriation, 
resettlement, emigration. 

But in his letters to Arab leaders, the 
President referred to “repatriation or com- 
pensation,” and did not refer to resettlement 
as such. More recently, Assistant Secretary 
of State Phillips Talbot told the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations that the De- 
partment of State intends to “encourage 
the Palestine Conciliation Commission to ex- 
plore new possibilities for progress in im- 
plementation of paragraph 11 of the 1948 
U.N. resolution dealing with repatriation or 
compensation for the Palestine refugees.” 
This implies that the United States may be 
committed to the freedom of choice doctrine. 

Why does the United States feel the need 
for action at this time? 

At the last U.N. session, Arabs succeeded 
in putting through a U.N. resolution calling 
on the PCC to report back by October 15 on 
steps taken to implement paragraph 11. 

In Washington it is believed that unless 
there is some evidence of progress the Arabs 
will offer a new resolution at the U.N. to 
scrap the PCC, which now includes the 
United States, France, and Turkey, and to 
add representation from the Soviet and neu- 
tral blocs. 

' What are the prospects for progress? 

They are dim because Western diplomats 
and Arab diplomats are talking different lan- 
guages. 

Western diplomats regard the Arab refu- 
gees as people who are a humanitarian re- 
sponsibility of the world community. Arab 
leaders regard the Arab refugees as a politi- 
cal force, the citizens of a future Arab state. 
They are now hoping to create a Palestine 
entity—which would evolve into an Arab 
government-in-exile. 

Last fortnight, Arab military leaders 
created the Palestine Liberation Army, to 
be recruited from the refugee camps. 

Two units of the new army marched in 
the UAR’s anniversary celebration on July 23. 
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And on July 17, a Palestine Arab delega- 
tion opened offices in New York to work for 
this cause at the coming U.N. session. 

Thus, any proposal to settle the Arab ref- 
ugee problem is viewed suspiciously in Arab 
capitals. Arab leaders have already charged 
that President Kennedy is seeking to 
liquidate the refugee problem, For them, 
settlement of the refugees would be, not a 
blessing, but the loss of an indispensable 
political instrument. 

During his 13,000-word anniversary speech 
on July 23, President Nasser once again re- 
ferred to Israel as “a base created by im- 
perialism to destroy Arab nationalism.” 

Nasser said he would soon reply to Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s letter. He took issue with 
Premier Kassem, who declined to reply be- 
cause he regarded the Kennedy letter as in- 
terference in Arab affairs and a reply would 
mean accepting “negotiations regarding the 
fate of the Palestine people.” 


Nasser asked whether it was reasonable to, 


“let Ben-Gurion go to America and France 
* * * explaining, arguing, and convincing the 
people that he is right and that we are 
wrong’ * * * and then refuse to give his 
opinion when asked. 

“We too must try to convince him (Ken- 
nedy) verbally that we are right and that 
the establishment of Israel is wrong.”’ Nasser 
said. 

On July 10, Al Gomhuria, Cairo govern- 
ment daily, frankly declared: 

“The return we seek is the free return to 
Palestine, not to Israel * * * not to live in 
Israel, but to live on its ruins, in a country 
whose sovereignty belongs to us alone.” 

It is a dismal footnote to this discussion 
to record that the word “peace” is never 
mentioned in any of these debates. No one 
summons the Arabs and Israelis to direct 
negotiations to settle their differences and 
to reach a peace settlement. The Arab war 
against Israel is now taken for granted and 
“stability” is the limited objective in the 
area. 

WHY THERE ARE REFUGEES * * * ARAB WAR 
AGAINST U.N. RESOLUTION FORCED EXODUS 


Arabs contend that the Jews drove the 
Arabs out of Palestine in 1947 and now bar 
their return in violation of a U.N. decision. 
The historical record contradicts this claim. 

In 1947, the U.N. General Assembly voted 
to recommend partition of Palestine into 
two states—one Arab, one Jewish. 

The Jews accepted the U.N. resolution. 
The Arabs went to war against it. That war 
created two refugee problems—one Arab, 
one Jewish. 

Some 600,000 Arabs left what is now 
Israel, crossing into Arab territory 


Almost 500,000 Jews, facing discrimination 


and an uncertain future in Arab countries, 
left for Israel. 

It must be emphasized that there would 
not have been a single Arab refugee if the 
Arabs had accepted the 1947 U.N. resolution. 
And it is the Arab refusal to make peace 
with Israel which needlessly and cruelly pro- 
longs Arab displacement. 

The record of responsibility is clear in the 
official U.N. journals. | 

On the day the U.N. voted, the Arab Higher 
Committee called for a holy war against the 
Jewish community of Palestine. 

On the following day, seven Jews were 
killed. Roads were mined and blocked, con- 
voys were ambushed, settlements were iso- 
lated. By the end of the first week, 105 Jews 
had been killed. The violence spread. An 
apartment house in Jerusalem was blown up 
at night and more than 50 men, women, and 
children were murdered. The Jewish Agency 
in Jerusalem was bombed. Thirty-five young 
Hebrew University students and 70 Hadassah 
Hospital doctors, scientists, and nurses were 
massacred on roads outside Jerusalem. 
There were retaliations against Arab villages 
where Arab guerrilla fighters were based. 
Arabs surrounded, bombed, and besieged 
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Jerusalem, cutting off its water and food 
supplies. 

On February 6, 1948, the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee cabled to Lake Success: 

“The Arabs of Palestine made a solemn 
declaration before the U.N., before God and 
history, that they will never submit or yield 
to any power going to Palestine to enforce 
partition.” 

The U.N. Partition Commission reported on 
February 16 that it could not go to Palestine 
because “powerful Arab interests are defying 
the U.N. resolution.” 

Despite the Arab resistance and the U.N.’s 


- failure, Israel proclaimed its independence 


on May 14, 1948. 
Arab Armies invaded from Egypt, Jordan, 


Syria, and Iraq in what Azzam Pasha, Secre- 


tary General of the Arab League, proclaimed 
as “a war of extermination and a momentous 
massacre.”’ 

Despite heavy casualties, Jewish citizens 
held their ground. 

But most of the Arabs left Palestine in es- 
cape from the conflict. 

Today, Arab leaders try to disavow respon- 
sibility for the Arab flight. They attribute 
the Arab exodus to Jewish atrocities. The 


truth is that Arab leadership stimulated the 


mass flight because they wanted to arouse 
the entire Arab world into a holy war against 
the Jews. Moreover, they expected a quick 
victory and promised the departing Arabs 
that they would soon return to reclaim their 


~ property and that of the Jews as well. 


The exodus began with the departure of 
wealthy Arabs who preferred to wait out the 
war in Cairo and Beirut. The masses quickly 
followed their example. Their departure was 
accelerated by the Arab radio at Ramallah. 
When a small force of 200 Jewish soldiers 
overcame Iraqi volunteers in Haifa in April 
1948, some 60,000 Arabs left the city. 

Jamal Husseini, spokesman for the Arab 


Higher Committee, told the U.N. Security 


Council on April 23, 1948: 

“The Arabs would not submit to a truce 
but they rather preferred to leave their 
homes in the town * * * and leave the 
town, which they did.” 

The London Economist later reported the 
most potent factors influencing their deci- 
sion were the announcements of the Arab 
Higher Executive urging all Arabs in Haifa 
to quit. 

The reason given was that upon the final 
withdrawal of the British, the combined 
armies of the Arab states would invade Pal- 
estine and drive the Jews into the sea and 
it was clearly intimated that those Arabs 


who remained in Haifa and accepted Jew- 


ish protection would be regarded as rene- 


es. 
The Arabs failed to crush Israel] and the 
separate Arab state never came into exist- 
ence. 
THE U.N. RESOLUTIONS CALLED FOR PEACE, BUT 
THAT IS IGNORED 


On December 11, 1948, the U.N. adopted a 


resolution creating a Palestine Conciliation 


Commission to negotiate an Arab-Israel 
peace settlement. 

Paragraph 5 of that resolution called on 
the parties for “agreement by negotiations 
conducted either with the Conciliation Com- 
mission or directly, with a view to the final 
settlement of all questions outstanding be- 
tween them.” 

It was hoped that a quick solution of the 
refugee problem would be found in the con- 
text of a peace settlement. In an effort to 
win Arab support for the resolution, the As- 
sembly declared in paragraph 11: 

“The Assembly resolves that the refugees 


wishing to return to their homes and live in 


peace with their neighbors should be per- 
mitted to do so at the earliest practicable 
date, and that compensation should be paid 
for the property of those choosing not to 
return and for loss or damage to property 
which, under principles of international law 
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or in equity, should be made good by the 
Governments or authorities responsible; 
“Instructs the Conciliation Commission to 


facilitate the repatriation, resettlement and | 


economic and social rehabilitation of the 
refugees and the payment of compensation, 
and to maintain close relations with the di- 
rector of the United Nations Relief for Pal- 
estine Refugees and, through him, with the 
appropriate organs and agencies of the 
United Nations.” 

It will be noted that the resolution does 
not recognize an unconditional right of re- 
turn. This is a major point in dispute. 
Arabs have insisted that the refugees have a 
right to go back to Israel] by virtue of this 
clause. The clause does not speak of any 
rights. Moreover, the paragraph makes the 
return of the refugees conditional on peace, 
for it speaks of refugees wishing to live in 
peace with their neighbors. It should also 
be pointed out that the paragraph talks of 
resettlement, as well as repatriation. But 
this is rarely quoted. 

The U.S. representatives told the U.N. po- 
litical committee, on December 3, 1948, “It 
was recognized that the bulk of the refugees 
could only return in peaceful circumstances.” 

All Arab States voted against that 1948 
resolution. Nevertheless, paragraph 11 has 


- become the central theme of their propa- 


ganda, while paragraph 5, calling for an 
Arab-Israel peace settlement, is always ig- 
nored. And so are the qualifications in 
paragraph 11. 

Early in 1949, the U.N. negotiated armistice 
agreements between Israel and its Arab 
neighbors. 

It opened negotiations at Lausanne in May 
1949. But the Arabs refused to meet the 
Israelis, and the PCC was reduced to bargain- 
ing with the parties separately. 

The Arabs insisted that Israel yield the 
territory won in the 1948 fighting and agree 
to the repatriation of the refugees. 

The Israelis told the Commission that the 
return of refugees depended on the conclu- 
sion of peace. 

But Israel did make a substantial repatria- 
tion offer during these negotiations. 

It said it would accept 100,000 refugees in 
a general settlement of the refugee problem. 
It was hoped that each Arab state would 
make a similar contribution. This offer was 
rejected. 

In 1950, there were off-the-record explora- 
tory peace discussions between Israel, Jordan 
and Egypt. The talks with Jordan reached 
the stage of initialed agreements. 

On April 1, 1950, the Arab League adopted 
a resolution forbidding its members to ne- 
gotiate with Israel. The following summer, 
hope for an Isarel-Jordan peace was cut 
down by an assassin’s bullet which took the 
life of King Abullah, the one Arab ruler who 
had not wanted war against Israel. 

The PCC made another effort to bring the 
parties together in 1951, but finally gave up. 


reported: 


“Since any solution of the refugee ques- 
tion would involve important commitments 
by Israel, she could not be expected to make 
them unless, at the same time, she received 
reasonable assurances from her neighbors as 
to her national and economic security.”. 


INFLATED ROLLS——-MOST REFUGEES ON U.N. LISTS 
NEVER SAW ISRAEL 


The number of the Arab serene has been 
vastly inflated. According to the 1960 
UNRWA report, the total is 1,120,889; 849,- 
634 are receiving rations. 

The number who actually left what is now 
Israel could not have exceeded 600,000. 

Prior to 1922, when the British accepted 
the League of Nations mandate, Palestine 
was a neglected and desolate part of the 
Turkish Empire. It was a country of Arab 
emigration. In 1922 there were 557,000 
Arabs in all of Palestine, and about 186,000 
Arabs in the area of what is now Israel. 
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But the Arab population increased rapidly 
because of the new opportunities created by 
Jewish settlement. 

At the time of partition, the Arab popula- 
tion in what is now Israel was estimated at 
747,300. 

About 160,000 Arabs remained in Israel, 
despite the war and the mass Arab exodus. 
This means that the total number of bona 
fide Arab refugees who left Israel was about 
587,000. Of these, 20 percent have found 
permanent homes and resettlement in the 
Arab world, according to Dr. John W. Davis, 
the Director of UNRWA. This means that 
the number of bona fide refugees from Israel 
stands at about 480,000. 

What accounts for the discrepancy? 

There are a number of reasons. 

When the 1948 fighting ended, many Arabs 
living in the Arab territory occupied by 
Jordan claimed that they were entitled to 
U.N. relief because they had been rendered 
indigent by the war. Although many had 
never lived in Israel, they were now given 
the status of refugees. 

The U.N. Economic Survey Commission re- 
ported on December 28, 1949, that the num- 
ber of nonrefugees on the lists was as high 
as 160,000. 

Padding of U.N. rolls has been notorious. 
Deaths have not been reported and Arab 
governments have resisted rectification of 
the lists. U.N. ration cards are valued as 
currency. 

In 1952, UNRWA : 

‘“‘Whereas all births are eagerly announced, 
the deaths wherever possible are passed over 
in silence, so that the family may continue 
to collect rations for the deceased.” 

For this reason, UNRWA denied rations 
for children born after 1951. | 

In 1959, Senator ALBERT Gore, Democrat, 
of Tennessee, and GaLE W. McGee, Demo- 
crat, of Wyoming, charged that the rolls were 
padded by 150,000. Even the U.S. Embassy 
chauffeur held a ration card. As a result, 
Congress last year insisted on a purge. 

(In May of this year, Jordan finally ac- 


ceded to demands for a cleanup. The ad- 


ministration has informed Congress that 
5,783 names had been deleted; 3,118 dead, 
1,290 rehabilitated, and 1,385 high income 
earners and false ration card holders. Some 
2,226 children were added to the rolls.) 
More than one-third of the total Arab 


‘refugees—437,818—are under the age of 15. 


When the astronomical figure of 1,200,000 
is used, it should be borne in mind that 
most of them have no recollection of Israel 
at all. Less than half actually came out 
of Israel and virtually all of them left Israel 
before the state was established. They were 
never citizens of that country and owe it no 
allegiance. 

UNRWA’S HARD TASK—REFUGEES HAVE HIGH 

HEALTH AND EDUCATION STANDARDS 


After the breakdown in the PCC negotia- 
tions, it was widely recognized that the 
logical solution of the refugee problem was 
rehabilitation and resettlement. This led 
to the U.N.-sponsored Blandford program. 
Some agreements on work projects were 
reached with Jordan and Syria. But very 
little was spent and very few were resettled. 

Attention was focused on two major proj- 
ects. There was an Egyptian plan to tunnel 
Nile waters under the Suez Canal and to 
settle some 60,000 refugees in the Sinai 
Peninsula. But it was abandoned by Cairo. 
Ambassador Eric Johnston obtained technical 
agreements on the Jordan Valley plan to 
irrigate 225,000 acres and settle 200,000 refu- 
gees but the plan was rejected for “political 
reasons” at a meeting of the Arab League in 
October 1956. 

The United Nations has had a hard and 
thankless task in its efforts to care for the 
Arab refugees. No collective group of refu- 
gees was ever treated with so much solicitude 
and concern by any international agency. 
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UNRWA made every effort to improve their 
material conditions and to put them to work, 
but the Arab Governments long refused to 
cooperate in any progresn which might in- 
— the a where they happened 


ee years UNRWA encountered obstacles 
and resistance. It was refused diplomatic 
recognition, its operations were impeded by 
duties, taxes, and restrictive regulations. 
Thus, in 1957, the Beirut daily L’Orient 
wrote: 

“The responsibility of the Arab Govern- 
ments is very great. For 8 years these gov- 


-ernments have been applying to the refugeés 


an abstract and inhuman policy. Under 
the pretext of cultivating in the refugees the 
longing for their homes in Palestine, and for 
the purpose of maintaining a menacing 
population on the frontiers with Israel, these 
governments have systematically rejected all 
attempts at organization and employment 
for the refugees.” 

But, UNRWA overcame many obstacles and 
today the Arab refugees live far better and 
longer and learn more than the Arabs who 
live in the squalor of the villages in the 
hinterlands of Egypt, Syria, and Iraq. 

UNRWA camps have been converted into 
small villages, with their own schools, shops, 
motion picture houses, workshops, etc. 
Housing accommodations have improved. In 
1950, there were 30,580 tents and only 10,930 
houses. By 1960, the number of tents had 
been reduced to 149, while the number of 
houses had increased to 103,616. 

In Jordan, the refugees are citizens and 
allowed to work. 

The Government has been trying to absorb 
growing numbers in its economy, although 
its resources are limited. 

But in Gaza, refugees are denied freedom 
of movement. The refugees have no citizen- 
ship. They are not permitted to leave the 
area to take employment outside and have 
been compelled to turn down emigration of- 
fers overseas to Canada and other countries. 

In Lebanon, most of the refugees are ac- 
tually working but their integration into 
the country is discouraged because authori- 
ties fear they might upset the Christian- 
Mosiem balance. 

In Syria, almost all the refugees have ob- 
tained work. 

Health and educational facilities are rela- 
tively high in UNRWA centers. The number 
who received medical services in 1960 was 
1,039,557, and they made a grand total of 
5,116,674 visits to UNRWA and subsidized 
clinics. There are 71 hospitals—government, 
private and UNRWA—available to the re- 
fugees, in addition to 11 maternity centers 
and 2 medical detention posts. 

Educational facilities and standards are 
under the combined supervision of UNRWA 
and UNESCO. The number of refugee chil- 
dren attending elementary schools is 103,- 
632. The number of refugee children re- 
ceiving secondary education in UNRWA, 
government and private secondary schools 
is 84,195—a high percentage of the popula- 
tion. 

In addition, 371 refugees are studying un- 
der scholarships at universities. — 

There is new emphasis on vocational train- 
ing. has shown that skilled ref- 
ugees quickly find jobs and a new program 
will increase the number to receive voca- 


' tional training from 600 to 2,500 annually. 


Thus, as @ class, the Arab refugees are 
becoming the best educated of any group in 
the Arab world. Unfortunately, however, 


one of the themes is hatred for Israel. 


Officially refugee schools are under the di- 
rection of UNESCO. But most of the teach- 
ers are refugees. But the textbooks are sup- 
plied by the host countries. 

In 1959 UNESCO published a booklet by 
Robert Faherty describing education in the 
refugee centers. Everywhere he went, he 
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found the inevitable map of Palestine with 
such legends as: “The Holy Land, which was 
lost cheaply, will not be restored without 


“We shall never accept any other national 
home.” 
“I am going to fight for my country.” 
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These slogans are mild compared with the 

incitements of the daily press and the radio. 
And there is hatred in the textbooks. 
_ A first-grade reader published in Syria in 
1953 depicts a child raising a flag and de- 
claiming, “The Jews are enemies of the 
Arabs. Soon we will rescue Palestine from 
their hands * * *,.” 
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A third-grade reader, published in Cairo, 
shows an Egyptian soldier bearing a sub- 
machinegun and stationed near the Gaza 
strip. He is preparing for the holy war 
against the enemy. 

A secon school reader, published in 


Cairo in 1955, calls Jews “the refuse of the | 


world.” 


Land, water, people: Precious assets are going to waste 


| Number of refugees Jan. 1, 1960— | Average 
Ara uare 0 on per square | | t 
” mile In centers Out of Total 1960 UNWRA 
centers 

Iraq 171, 500 6, 952, 000 _ 2 oS *_.| $242, 359, 000 $600, 000 0 

37, 500 1, 636, 000 43. 6 184, 018 420, 218 604, 236 900, 000 55, 700, 000 $99, 259 

Kuwait. 6, 000 219, 000 36. 5 398, 500, 000 0 

Lebanon 4, 000 1, 550, 000 387. 5 57, 544 77, 025 134, 569 4, 650, 000 8, 700, 000 33, 493 

Libya 679, 000 1, 172, 000 600, 000 1, 000 

M “ 172, 000 10, 780, 000 62. 7 81, 600, 000 1, 527 

Saudi Arabia 870, 000 6, 036, 000 sas 309, 271, 000 Unavailable 74, 019 

Sud 967, 500 11, 459, 000 12, 800, 000 14, 820 

VAR: 

Gaza +135 360, 590 2, 671.0 144, 950 107, 026 23, 676 

Egypt 386, 000 25, 365, 000 , 794 

Syria__.. 72, 000 4, 539, 000 63. 0 22, 711 90, 112, 94 20, 750, 000 78, 700, 000 85, 891 

RE AS 3, 488, 935 78, 503, 590 22. 5 409, 223 694, 507 1, 103, 730 976, 430, 000 339, 100, 000 673, 479 

Israel... ._- 8, 000 2, 105, 000 263. 1 48, 400, 000 25, 655 


This table shows that the Arab sr tingined 
States have the land ming oil resources 
resettle the Arab 

With a territorial e of 3,488,935 
square miles, their population density is only 
22.5 people per square mile. 

There is an over-concentration of people 
in Egypt, Jordan and the Gaza strip. On 
the other hand, there is room for many 


times the number of Arab refugees in coun-— 


tries like Iraq, Syria and the Sudan. 

The figures show that the majority of 
Arab refugees are not in UNRWA centers 
but are scattered—and to some extent ab- 
sorbed—in the host countries. 

Figures on oil revenues do not include 
Near East countries outside the Arab 
League. ‘Their revenues boost the total by 
about $350 million a year. 

The oil-rich Arab countries have the few- 
est Arab refugees and contribute little to 
UNRWA. There were no contributions from 
Iraq or Kuwait, and only nominal amounts 
from Qatar, Libya and Bahrein. 

The table shows the average annual con- 
tribution of the Arab States to UNRWA over 
the 10-year period to 1960. During this 
span, UNRWA’s total income was $327,863,- 
498—most of it from Western governments, 
none of it from the Soviet bloc, and 
$6,734,790 from the Arab States. The US. 
contribution during the 10-year period was 
$222,291,189. 

The United States gave or loaned the 
Arab states $339,100,000 in fiscal 1960. That 
was beside the U.S. contribution of $23 


million for the Arab refugees, which brings 


the total to $362 million for 1 year. 


NEED FOR REALISM-—-RESETTLEMENT HAS BEEN 
SOLUTION FOR WORLD’S REFUGEE PROBLEMS 


After World War II, there were some 40 
million refugees throughout the world: Ko- 
reans, Vietnamese, Jews, Hindus, Sikhs, 
Moslems, Chinese, and Germans. 

In every case, resettlement—not repatria- 
tion—proved to be the answer. 

“No large-scale refugee problem has ever 
been solved by repatriation,” the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace observed 
in a refugee report in 1957. 

The refugees found a welcome in new 
lands and usually among their own people 
and, in most cases, the international com- 
-munity did not have to pay the cost. 

The one exception is the Arab refugees. 
Yet for them, too, statesmen have repeatedly 


declared that resettlement is the logical— 
and easiest solution. 

Beginning in 1950, U.N. resolutions speak 

of the “reintegration of the refugees in the 
economic life of the Near East, either by 
repatriation or resettlement.”’ 
' In 1954, the US. delegation to the U.N. 
urged the Arab Governments to recognize 
that “the eventual solution of the refugee 
problem lies in a new and stronger economy 
for the Arab countries.” 

This view has been echoed by many U.N. 

delegations although the Soviet bloc always 
identifies itself with the Arab “freedom of 
choice”’ doctrine. 
. On August 26, 1955, Secretary of State 
Dulles announced that the United States 
would be willing to lend Israel funds to en- 
able her to pay compensation and thus 
facilitate resettlement. 

There have been many strong reports by 
congressional committees, all stressing re- 
séttlement: 

Smith-Prouty House subcommittee, 1953: 
“The United States should serve notice 
that it will not support the return of the 
Arab refugees to their former homes within 
the boundaries of Israel under existing con- 
ditions.” 

Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 1955: 
“A permanent solution of the Arab refugee 
problem can only be found through reha- 
bilitation and resettlement and the com- 
mittee has repeatedly expressed its deep 
concern over the lack of progress in this 
direction.” 

Senator HuMPpHREY report, 1957: “Reset- 
tlement in Arab lands with compensation 
for property left in Israel is, in fact, the 


‘ only effective and realistic way of solving the 


Arab refugee problem, The fact is that the 
Arab states have for 10 years used the Pales- 
tine refugees as political hostages. Nothing 
has been done to assist them in a practical 
way lest political leverage against Israel be 
lost. 

Hays-O’Hara-Church House subcommittee, 
1958: “Unlike refugees in other parts of the 
world, the Palestine refugees are no different 
in language and social organization from the 
other Arabs. Resettlement, therefore, 
would be in familiar environment.” 

The Democratic platforms in both 1956 
and 1960 called for resettlement in coun- 
tries “where there is room and opportunity 
for them.” 


But while logic argues for resettlement, 
there are psychological road blocks: 

1. Many refugees want to go back to Israel 
to secure compensation for their property 
and they resist resettlement because they 
believe it might jeopardize their claims. It 
has not been made clear to them that Israel 
has, in fact, offered compensation. 

2. Most of the refugees now have a higher 
standard of living than that of the average 
Arab villager, because U.N. rations and serv- 
ices have supplemented the income of those 
who work. 

The fact is that the Arab refugees do want 
work and settlement and most of them have 
seized opportunities which have opened up 
for them in the host countries—Jordan, 
Lebanon and Syria, as well as in distant oil 
fields. 

After its failure to make any headway to 
secure an Arab-Israel settlement, the PCC 
made a study of Arab property claims inside 
Israel. There was a preliminary valuation of 
$300 million. 

Arab figures on this subject are wildly 
exaggerated. Early this year, the Arabs pro- 
posed the appointment of a U.N. custodian 


to act as trustee over abandoned property. 


This proposal, based on the assumption that 
the Arabs still own the property and have a 
continuing right to its income, was rejected 
by the U.N. 

For its part, Israel has offered to pay com- 
pensation for Arab property and has declared 
that such payments need not wait for a 
peace settlement. It has pointed out that 
many Israelis have left property in Arab 
countries, which would have to be taken into 
account. 

Israel has released the blocked accounts cf 
the Arab refugees, exceeding $8 million. 


In 1959, Secretary General Dag Hammar- 


skjold surveyed the refugee problem and re- 
ported that the refugees could ultimately be 
absorbed in the economy of the region. He 
said that the should be regarded 
not as a liability, but as an asset—as a reser- 
voir of manpower, which in the general eco- 
nomic development could assist in the crea- 
tion of higher standards for the whole pop- 
ulation of the area. 

Mr. Hammarskjold estimated that the 
refugees could be absorbed at a cost of $3,300 
each—or $1,770 million over a 10-year period, 
to be financed through oil revenues and ex- 
ternal assistance. 
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The Arabs attacked the Hammarskjold re- 
port because of its emphasis on resettlement. 

At that U.N. session, the Arabs scored a 
propaganda gain when they persuaded the 
Assembly to shelve the constructive Ham- 
marskjold report and persisted in their de- 
mands that all the refugees should return to 
Israel, in order to convert it to an Arab state. 

Nevertheless, while the Hammarskjold re- 
port was rejected, the ideas he presented are 
taking on reality in the Arab economies. 
Refugees are being absorbed as the Arabs 
develop their land, water, petroleum and 
industrial resources. : 
POPULATION EXCHANGE—TWO REFUGEE PROBLEMS 


Long before Israel was created, world lead- 
ers advocated a population exchange between 
Jews and Arabs. Thus, in 1945, former Pres- 
ident Herbert Hoover proposed that the Arabs 


of Palestine be resettled in Iraq, to allow 
room for the Jewish survivors of the Hitler 


concentration camps in their own national 
home. 

A similar view was expressed by the British 
Labor Party at its 1944 convention. It said: 

“Here, too, in Palestine, surely is a case, 
on human grounds and to promote a stablé 
settlement, for transfers of population. Let 
the Arabs be encouraged to move out, as the 
Jews move in. Let them be compensated 
handsomely for their land, and let their set- 
tlement elsewhere be carefully organized and 
generously financed. The Arabs have many 
wide territories of their own; they must not 
claim to exclude the Jews from this small 
area of Palestine, less than the size of Wales.” 

It was recognized that the Jewish state 
would have to absorb not only the survivors 
of the concentration camps, but also many 
from the lands of Asia and Africa and partic- 
ularly from Arab countries where they had 
suffered discrimination. 

The proposal for a population exchange 
was never advocated before the United Na- 
tions during the Palestine debate. Instead, 
the U.N. decided on partition. If the Arabs 
had accepted partition, there would have 
been a substantial number of Arabs living 
both in the Arab state and in the territo 
alloted to Israel. 

Many Jews came out of Arab countries be- 
fore 1948. Since then, the figures are: Mo- 
rocco, 150,000; Iraq, 125,000; Yemen, 45,000; 
Egypt, 36,000; Libya, 33,000; Syria, 6,500. 

The exact figures are unavailable, but emi- 
gration from Tunisia, Aden, Algeria, and 
other Moslem lands in Asia and Africa brings 
the total to 507,000. 

SENATORS QUESTION POLICY 

Three U.S. Senators questioned the direc- 
tion of the administration’s policy on the 
Arab refugees, in speeches in the Senate on 
July 20. 

Senator Jacos K. Javits, Republican, of 
New York, said that omission of the word “re- 
settlement” from President Kennedy’s letter 


to Arab leaders was “difficult to understand” 


and added that “in the sensitive Near East 
atmosphere,” such an omission could lead to 
“distortion and false illusions about.a soften- 
ing of U.S. policy.” 

He asserted that the Arabs had “regularly 
refused any plan for the solution of the 
refugee problem short of the dismember- 
ment and destruction of the State of Israel. 
What they could not accomplish by military 
action, they now seek to win by persuading 


the free world nations to exert the pressure 


they themselves are unable to bring against 
Israel.” 
Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, Republican, 
of New York, said that the only way to solve 
Arab-Israel problems was through negotia- 
tions between the parties, but, he said: 
“It is beginning to appear as if the United 
States were making a series of piecemeal 
concessions to the Arab States in the hope 
that they will, as a result, be inclined to 
more conciliatory policies vis-a-vis Israel. I 
do not think that an American policy of con- 
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cessions here and there will have the desired 
result.” 

Senator HuGcu Scort, Republican, of Penn- 
sylvania, said there was no valid alternative 
to resettlement and asked whether the Presi- 
dent’s messages to the Arab leaders repre- 
sented repudiation of former policy. 

“I am aware that some people in the State 
Department think that an offer of repatria- 
tion should be made to the Arab refugees. 
* * * Ido not think that a majority of Con- 
gress shares this view. * * * 

“It constitutes a moral threat to a friend- 


ly democracy. This we cannot countenance.” 


On August 4, 1961, the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs again stressed resettle- 
ment as the solution for the Arab refugee 
problem. The committee, which is headed 
by Representative THomas E. MorGan, Demo- 
crat, of Pennsylvania, reported to the House: 

“The committee regrets that only limited 
progress has been made to solve the problem 
of the Palestine Arab refugees. Some prog- 
ress has been made within recent years be- 
cause refugees who have acquired skills have 
found employment and have been absorbed 
in the local economy. The United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency now plans to ex- 
pand the vocational training program in 
order to stimulate employment of the ref- 
ugees, and part of the funds included in this 
years’ authorization for the US. contribution 
to UNRWA are to be used for this vocational 
training program. Nevertheless, progress 
toward a final solution remains regrettably 
slow. The only favorable developments dur- 
ing the past year were (1) real progress in 
the rectification of UNRWA relief rolis and 
(2) an expanded program of vocational 
training. While the committee continues to 
support the program, it is of the opinion 
that more vigorous action is needed to bring 
the refugee problem to an acceptable and 
early solution. The committee believes that 
the vast majority of the refugees will event- 
ually have to be resettled in lands where 
there is room and opportunity for them.” 


U.S. PRECEDENT 


Israel’s rejection of the Arab repatriation 
demand is not unique. Few countries wel- 
come return of former residents who fought 
against their independence. There is prece- 
dent in our own history. The U.S. Congress 
refused to sanction return of Tories who 
sided with the British in the Revolutionary 
War. 

On November 26, 1782, Benjamin Franklin 
wrote Richard Oswald, the British negotia- 
tor: 

“Your Ministers require that we should 


- receive again into our bosom those who have 


been our bitterest enemies, and restore their 
properties who have destroyed ours and this 
while the wounds they have given us are 
still bleeding.” 


Longevity Step Increases for Postal 
Employees 
SPEECH 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the bill to provide a more 
equitable method of granting longevity 
pay increases to postal employees. I be- 
lieve that it is important that the postal 
longevity benefits be made to more close- 
ly correspond to the civil service classi- 
fication system benefits. 


The employees of our postal service 
are important members of our Govern- 
ment. To many in our Nation, contact 
with the Post Office Department is the 
only regular contact they have with their 
Government. 
spirit of these employees has long been 


a valuable public relations asset to the 


entire Federal Government. | 

It is important that we make the 
postal service attractive. The Post 
Office Department must be a good em- 
ployer if it is to attract and hold the 
type of men and women which will com- 
pliment it and the Nation. The bill S. 
1459 makes a step forward in this area. 
I support it and I urge that we pass it. 


Italy’s Economic Problems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BENJAMIN A. SMITH 


or 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, yesterday’s issue of the New 
York Times had an excellent article on 
the economic progress being made by the 
great nation of Italy. Ina nation which 
has long been afflicted by poverty, great 
strides have been made in the last few 
years including a 6-million-ton increase 
in steel capacity and a 33-percent in- 
crease in wages. It is interesting to note 
that the rate of economic growth in Italy 
last year was double that of the United 
States. 

Italy still has many economic prob- 
lems, especially in the South. But the 
Italian people are determined to provide 


a better life for themselves and their — 


children. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article “Italy Enters the Age of Affluence 
but Continues to Battle Poverty,” by 
Edwin L. Dale, Jr., be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 18, 1961] 
ITALY ENTERS THE AGE OF AFFLUENCE BUT 
CONTINUES TO BATTLE POVERTY 
(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 


Turin, September 11—An age of 


affluence has dawned in Italy, a land whose 


poverty is as old as its history. 
It is a land where eyes and ears confirm 


the statistics—where expansion and growth 


are palpable. 
Italy was so far behind that even 10 years 


of very rapid growth have still left her by 


every test the poorest of the advanced 
countries of Europe. 

The 250,000 automobiles that have further 
crowded the roads in the first half of this 


year, for example, still leave Italy with only 


half as many cars in relation to the popula- 
tion as Britain, France, and West Germany. 

But a start has been made. No visitor can 
fail to be dazzled, and sometimes annoyed, by 
the flashy apartment buildings in and 
around almost every town, the modern fac- 
tories already built or in process of con- 
struction, the multitude of trucks on the 
roads, the Atlantic City atmosphere of Lake 
Maggiore and the northern Adriatic coast 
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or the spectacular new superhighways 


through the mountains. 


The burst of energy is perhaps most strik- 
ing in Milan, which seems to have more op- 
portunities for sidewalk superintendents 
than any other city in the world. 

The beginnings of the age of affluence 
have meant a better life for the majority of 
the 50 million Italians and a tremendous 
improvement for some. But thus far, for 
various reasons, Italy’s economic miracle 
has found expression more in new physical 
assets than in the things that most closely 
affect the everyday life of the workingman 
and his family. 

A labor union official os Rome put it this 


way: 


“Of course wages have gone up and unem- 
ployment has come down. But in this clas- 
sic—and belated—capitalist investment 
boom, I’m afraid the social side has been 
left behind.” 

He was alluding not only to the relative 
slowness. with which Italian wages have 
risen, despite the steep rise in production. 
He was well aware, too, of such pitiful sights 
as occur in Turin and Milan when people 
from the south arrive by train to seek jobs 
in these boomtowns. The newcomers carry 
all their possessions in a cardboard box, find 
homes only in a form of southern “ghetto” 
and face difficulty even in making them- 
selves understood by the northerners. 

Because discontent at such conditions is 
still widespread, nearly a third of the Italian 
voters continue to support the Communist 
Party or its leftwing Socialist allies. 

Part of the explanation for this is plain 
tradition among the workers. Part, officials 
say, is a result of inadequate education, 
which is almost universally regarded as 
Italy’s greatest problem. Part stems from 
the Communists’ ability to persuade their 
adherents that the economic improvement 
that has taken place is a result of their 
efforts. 

BENEFITS EXPECTED TO SPREAD 

But none of these things changes the fact 
that the “miracle” is occurring. The fruits, 
Judging from all past evidence in other 
countries, will spread increasingly. 

What, then, is the Italian story? What 
brought about the great advance? What 
has it meant to the country and its people? 

A good place to is the tremendous 
and expanding Fiat automobile plant here in 
Turin. Its 30,000 workers are already turn- 
ing out 2,500 cars daily, a third for export, 
and its capacity will reach 4,000 daily in a 
few years. 

None of the men working the endless rows 
of machines is entirely “typical,” but a com- 
posite man might add up to the following: 

The chances are slightly better than even 
that he was born in a rural village rather 
than in Turin. His presence here is evi- 
dence of what is by far the greatest social 
consequence of Italy’s boom—a rapid mi- 
gration from farm to city that has brought 
social strains with economic advances. 
Italy still has 31 percent of her labor force 


cent in the rest of rich Europe—but it was 
50 percent in Italy a generation ago. 
CASH FOR DEPENDENTS 


($104) a month. In addition he gets about 
6,000 lire ($10) for each dependent. Assum- 
ing he has a wife and two children, he thus 
gets a monthly paycheck of 83,000 lire ($138), 


counterpart in Detroit. 

in a fine new apartment built by 
with the aid of a special state housing 
has two bedrooms, a bathroom and 
rent is 19,000 lire ($31) 


: 
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probably owns « motor scooter, 
haps have a baby Fiat that he 
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was able to buy for just under $1,000. He 
has a television set. He still eats meat only 
ever other day, subsisting mainly on inex- 
pensive spaghetti and bread. His clothing 
is cheaper than his counterpart’s in the 
United States. This man is the prince of 
Italian workers. The scale ranges downward 
from him. 

He and other italian industrial workers 
have seen their paychecks—all special bene- 
fits included—trise by slightly more than 
one third since 1953, with the biggest jump 
in the last 18 months. The national average 
is now a little under 50,000 lire ($80) a 
month, according to the latest estimates. 


COST OF LIVING UP 


But the cost of living has risen, too, in the 
same period, by 17 percent. Thus real wages 
have gone up only 15 to 20 percent in the 8 
years, while industrial production has 
doubled. 

A bank section manager expresses a fairly 
widely held view: 

“Miracle? What miracle? After 11 years 
in this job I’m getting 90,000 lire a month. 
The rich get richer, the Government is as 
crooked as ever, and all I see of the miracle 
is a traffic jam.” 

The main reason for the relative slowness 
of wage increases has been unemployment, 
which has exercised a strong restraining ef- 
fect. Now, in the industrial region of the 
north, there is very nearly full employment 
and wages are starting to rise more rapidly— 
about 8 percent last year, with the same 
pace apparently maintained this year. 

By far the greatest human benefit of the 
miracle has been the reduction in unem- 
ployment. There are two different sets of 
statistics on this, one based on registrations 
at State employment offices and the other 
based on a representative sample of the 
population, as in the United States. 

The sample now shows unemployment at 
about 700,000, while the registration figure 
puts it twice as much. Informed opinion 
puts true unemployment at 800,000 to 
900,000, or well under 5 percent of the labor 
force. This compares with a probable true 
figure of about 1,500,000 at the beginning 
of the: last decade. Thus unemployment 
has been nearly cut in half, and the insoluble 
problem of the early postwar period is on 
the way to being solved. 

It is the man who has found a job after 
not having had one for months or years and 
the man who has moved from near poverty 
on the farm to a paying job in the city who 
have seen their level of life improve most. 
The biggest jump in personal incomes and 
consequently in consumption has been 
among these men rather than among men 
alreaily working in the cities. 

The incomes of those longtime city work- 
ers are still anything but high. Consider 
the cash incomes of the following Romans: 

Steel salesman, 41 years old, 11 years in 
job, equivalent to $176 monthly. 

Bus conductor, 38, 14 years in job, $137 
monthly. 

Clerk in Ministry of Aeronautics, 27, $96 
monthly. 

Woman insurance company typist, 41, 7 
years in job, $128 monthly. 


EXPRESSION OF LATE START 


These incomes are an expression of the 
fact that Italy started so far behind the 
parade. For the first 40 years after reuni- 
fication in 1861 the country scarcely grew at 
all—the same period when much of the 
rest of Europe and the United States were 
roaring into the industrial age. 

Then, at the beginning of this century, 
Italy’s latent industrial genius began to 
show itself. Men like the great Giovanni 
Agnelli of Fiat and Guido Donegani ’ of 

Montecatini were adventurous business en- 
trepreneurs on the grand scale. Northern 
Italy in general caught the industrial spirit 
of the times and began to show consistent 


economic advance. 
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By the outbreak of World War I mechani- 
cal industries already had 1,500 factories 
though they employed only 210,000 workers. 
The industrial tradition was established and 
there had never been any doubt of the abil- 
ity and willingness of Italians to work. 

But World War I was a setback. After a 


period of fairly rapid growth in the twenties 


the great depression, followed by the 
“autarchy policies” of the Mussolini regime, 
which protected nearly all industry from 
foreign competition, left the country as poor 
as ever. 

WORLD WAR II TOOK TOLL 


World War II dealt what seemed to be the 
coup de grace. The sheer physical destruc- 
tién was enormous. One of Italy’s three 
steel mills, for example, was completely de- 
stroyed. 

It was after World War II that the miracle 
began. How did it happen? 

Men like Vittorio Valetta, the dynamic 
head of Fiat, and Luigi Einaudi, world 
famous economist, who was President of 
Italy until 1954, deny that there has been 
any miracle at all. 

Signor Einaudi, now 87 years old but still 
writing economic articles, says with a snort: 

“Miracle? It has all happened before in 
other countries. All it took, really, was an 
act of will in 1947 and 1948 to get the 
money under control by refusing to give 
credit to everyone who wanted it—in effect 
by stopping the printing press.” 

. His basic premise—and that of others— 
is that the great expansion reflected the 
classic operation of the profit motive, once 
U.S. Marshall plan aid had covered Italy’s 
immediate recovery needs. 

THREE STAGES SEEN 


Signor Valetta divides the postwar period 
into three stages. In the first, Italian in- 
dustry was still afraid. In the second, be- 
ginning about 1950, first efforts at invest- 
ment and expansion were getting under- 
way. Then by 1955 everyone was getting 
on the bandwagon. 

Since 1956 new fixed investment has rep- 
resented the astonishing proportion of about 
24 percent of Italy’s gross national product, 
most of it private investment. This is one 
reason why the consumer has seemed to 
benefit comparatively er eee he will 
benefit later. 

Others, including Emilio Colombo, bril- 
liant young Minister of Industry, add as a 
major cause of the nation’s economic growth 
the rapid liberalization of imports from 
other countries in Europe, although tariffs 
remained quite high. Italian industry had 
to modernize or go under and foreign trade 
expanded rapidly. 

Finally, Signor Colombo and others stress 
the important role played by investments of 
the state, particularly in the early years of 
the last decade. There were ordinary pub- 
lic works. There was a big development 
plan for the south. And perhaps most im- 
portant, there was the bold investment pol- 
icy of state-owned industries—particularly 
in the state-owned part of the steel indus- 
try and in the oil and gas operations of 
Enrico Mattei, controversial chief of the 
state oil concern. 

On all sides much credit for the great ex- 
pansion of the Italian economy is given to 
plain hard work. The Italian genius in 
design and engineering and construction, 
together with aggressive salesmanship at 
home and abroad, obviously played a major 
role. But Italy was never lazy, only back- 
ward. The conditions of the last decade 
have been the first in which her innate in- 
dustrial ability has had a sustained chance 
to show itself. 


Italy also got one important stroke of 


good luck. A major reason for her lag be- 
hind the rest of the industrial world was 
her lack of coal and iron for steelmaking, 
to say nothing of other natural resources. 
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But a major change has occurred in the 
European steel industry. 

Lower freight rates, cheap American coal 
and new iron ore deposits in Latin America 
and Africa have suddenly made it possible 
for Italian mills built on the coast to pro- 
duce steel almost as cheaply as the mills of 
the Ruhr or of northern France. 

A huge new mill is being built by the 
state-owned steel concern, Italsider, at Ta- 


ranto, on the coast in the south. By 1965. 


Italian steel capacity will be up to 12,500,000 


- tons compared with 8,500,000 tons now. 


GROWTH RATE RISES 


Out of it all has come a rate of economic 
growth that rivals that of West Germany 
for the most rapid in Europe—far faster in 
percentage terms than that of the United 
States in recent years. In the decade end- 
ing in 1960, the gross national product 
in real terms—that is, after allowing for 
price increases—rose by 5.7 percent yearly, 
far higher than in any other period of Ital- 
ian history. 

This compares with just under 7 percent 
for West Germany and with 3 percent for 
the United States. 

Italy now turns out more than 700,000 
cars a year, and domestic sales jumped last 
year alone by a third. There are now 2,300,- 
000 cars on Italy’s still inadequate road sys- 
tem, not to mention the trucks. Consump- 
tion of durable goods—the ultimate badge 
of affluence—has doubled since 1953. ; 

Yet Italy still has almost 40 percent of her 
people living in the south, Sicily and Sar- 
dinia in conditions often close to poverty. 
Overall she will have to grow for another 
decade at the present rate to catch up with 
the present level of incomes, production and 
living standards of the rest of industrialized 
Europe. 


Cooperation in Saving Human Life | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, 
there appeared in the Anderson (S.C.) 
Independent newspaper on Friday, Sep- 
tember 15, 1961, a heartwarming story 
of the cooperation of the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Division of the South Carolina 
State Board of Health, the National 
Jewish Hospital at Denver, Colo., the 
South Carolina Air National Guard, the 
South Carolina Adjutant General’s Of- 
fice, and the Colorado Air National 
Guard, in an effort to save the life of a 
2-year-old Negro child from Sumter, 


BR. 


Mr. President, it is refreshing in these 
times of tremendous racial agitation and 
disruption to read such an account of 
harmony and cooperation between dif- 
ferent racial and ethnic groups and State 
organizations. Unfortunately, it is rare 
that such instances of efforts of one 
racial group on behalf of another make 
the news. 

Consequently, I take this opportunity 
to insert in the Recorp this editorial, 
which gives a full account of the mercy 
mission, along with editorial comment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 


torial be printed in the Appendix of the 


RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[Prom the Anderson (8.C.) Independent, 
Sept. 15, 1961] 


IN AND MERCY FLIGHT SHOW 


SoutTH CAROLINA IN TRUE LIGHT 

Charlie is a 2-year-old Negro child from 
Sumter. 

Early in August he was admitted to the 
program of the Crippled Children’s Division 
of the South Carolina State Board of Health. 

His condition has been extremely serious. 

For a few days he was hospitalized in 
Columbia but the hospitals there lacked 
adequate facilities for coping with the type 
of disease that had stricken little Charlie. 

Board of health officials looked elsewhere 
because the child’s life was at stake. 

They knew of one very fine place—the Na- 
tional Jewish Hospital at Denver, Colo. This 
is a charitable institution supported entirely 
by contributions. 

Informed of nature of the case and lack of 
facilities in Columbia, the admission of 
Charlie was approved immediately. 

A free, nonsectarian medical center, the 
National Jewish Hospital’s purpose is 
summed up concisely in its motto: “None 
may enter who can pay; none can pay who 
enter.” 

To get the tiny Negro child from South 
Carolina to Colorado as quickly as possible 
was the next problem, since nature of his 
illness barred transportation by rail or com- 
mercial airlines. 

The South Carolina Board of Health 
turned to the South Carolina adjutant gen- 
eral’s office which quickly authorized a mercy 
flight utilizing a South Carolina Air National 
Guard plane. 

Accompanied by a physician and nurse 
from the board of health, Charlie was 
rushed to Denver in a direct flight from 
Congaree Air Force Base, Columbia. 

There the Colorado Air National Guard 
quickly took over and furnished ambulance 
service to the hospital. 

Word from South Carolina Board of 


Health officials is that Charlie probably will 


be a patient at the National Jewish Hos- 
pital for at least several months. 

This is not the first mercy flight under- 
taken by the South Carolina Air National 
Guard. 

But in these tense times at home and 
abroad it provides a brief view of what could 
be if this Nation and a weary world could 
eth rid of professional mongers of hate and 


oie again is the vicious myth cul- 
tivated by paid Negro racists and exploited 


by politicians and press outside this region — 


that South Carolinians and all other south- 
erners “hate Negroes.” 

The real record of relations between the 
races in South Carolina—a record running 
back deep into history of the State—is ex- 
emplified by Charlie’s case. 

This is not the first time nor will it be 
the last that full resources of State govern- 
ment have been used to save the lives and 
alleviate tragedy affecting Negroes, young 
and old. 

In untold thousands of instances—every 
day, every year—white persons assist Negroes 
meet problems, large and small; and history 
shows also that when they can help white 
persons, Negroes reciprocate. 

_ This record cannot be obliterated by to- 
day’s peddlers of hate, either white or Negro, 
whose interest is in pay and pelf and not in 
the timeproven fact that peaceful relation- 
ships based upon school and social segrega- 


tion is necessary if Negroes are to achieve | 


good education, new skills, and better stand- 
ards of living. But the professional agita- 
tors, stirring strife, threaten to cost the race 


all of its peaceful gains. 
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They would rather forget about the case 
of little Charlie, since it spotlights the fact 


that compassion and concern and not mass 
“hatred” of a race is the prevailing atmos- 


phere in this or other Southern States. 
Every attack upon necessary segregation by 
NAACP and CORE chips away such compas- 
sion and concern, to the detriment of all 


egroes. 
If segregation is wrong why is it that there 


is daily demonstrated more racial hatred in > 
any given block in New York or Philadelphia 


or Chicago than in the whole State of South 
Carolina? 

The case of 2-year-old Charlie and the all- 
out effort to save this little Negro boy is a 
story of race relations in South Carolina that 
will be ignored by agitating northern poli- 
ticians and press, but it will get through to 
Charlie’s folks and other Negroes of good 
will in the Lord’s good time. 

The real truth has a way of breaking 
through even the spe ge tissue of “paper 
curtain” distortion and lies. 


Secretary General al Dag Hammarskjold 
EXTENSION 


HON. JOHN | V. LINDSAY 
Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 
Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the 


tragic death of Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold of the United Nations 


while on a Congo peace mission is the 


saddest and most portentous tragedy that 
has occurred, in my judgment, since 
World War II. 

Hammarskjold knew full well that if 
the United Nations was to be a positive 
instrument for peace and an effective 
counterforce against Communist di- 
rect or indirect aggression, the execu- 
tive powers latent in the organization 
had to be strengthened and used. 
Toward this end, Hammarskjold, by 
creating precedent, was writing history, 
and indeed it was the most encouraging 
history of modern times. His tragic 
death is a loss to mankind and most of 


all to the millions of people the world ~ 


over who search for freedom. 

The future will not be easy. But we 
have youth and strength on our side and 
now is the time to roll up our sleeves and 
go to work. 


One of the finest tributes to the work © 


of Dag Hammarskjold that I have seen 
appeared in the New York Times this 


morning, and with the permission of the 


House I should like to insert in the Rec- 


orp for the benefit of my colleagues the 


two lead editorials of Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 19: 
THE U.N. IN Crisis 


As the General Assembly prepares to meet 
for one of the most critical sessions in its 
history, the whole United Nations has been 
plunged into a grave crisis as a result of the 
tragic death of Secretary General pg 
skjold, its dedicated and energetic chief 
executive, who was leading it to new horizons 
and died a martyr in the cause for which it 
stands. 

The still unexplained plane crash in an 
African jungle that took his life leaves with- 
out a head the whole executive machinery 
of the United Nations at a moment when it 
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confronts the United Nations with an espe- 
cially crucial problem on the proper solution 
of which will depend its very existence and 
its effectiveness as an instrument 
for international peace and security and the 
suppression of aggression 
This is the problem of Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
succession. It was not due to arise till the 
end of his term, in April 1963. Now it is 
bound to come to a head with explosive 
force. For the Soviets have now a decisive 
to intensify their war against 


the United Nations and their campaign to 


rule or ruin it by attempting to abolish the 
Office of a Secretary General entirely and to 
replace him with a three-man directorate, 
ostensibly representing the West, the Com- 
munist bloc and the “neutralists” who did 


addition the Soviets would pack the Sec- 


retariat with new members subject to the 
orders of their own governments. 

This “troika”’ plan, launched by Premier 
Ehrushchev in a shoe-pounding performance 
at the Assembly session last year, has been 
quickly recognized for what it is—an effort 
to paralyze the United Nations in taking any 


action the Soviets do not like while reserving | 


it as an instrument for actions the Soviets 
do like. For that reason it has already been 


by all but the Communist members, 


and the United States has threatened to use 
its first veto to kill it. 

But the Soviets have now a special lever. 
Under the charter the Secretary General is 


Council, and there the Soviets have a veto 
to prevent the election of anybody, thus 
Paralyzing the United Nations in any case. 
As for packing the Secretariat, the charter 
specifically provides for an international 
civil service the members of which are for- 
bidden to seek or receive instructions from 
any government or any authority outside of 
the United Nations. 

In his- latest annual report to be laid 
before the General Assembly, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold, whom the Soviets were already boy- 
cotting, specifically warned that the adop- 
tion of the Seviet plan would mean the col- 
lapse of the United Nations. The first step 
in dealing with the situation is now up to 
the Security Council. But it is the smaller 
nations in the Assembly, especially the “posi- 
tive neutralists” who want to play a role in 


- world affairs, who must now rally around 


the United Nations and help to save an in- 
stitution that is their best shield and pro- 
tection and far more important to them 
than to the big powers, who can take care of 
themselves, 
Dac HaMMARSKJOLD 

But for the patient, indefatigable lead- 
Nations might not exist today. Quietly, 
shrewdly, persistently he labored to main- 
tain it against heavy odds and to enhance 
its effectiveness in a world that teeters on 
the brink of catastrophe. 


Mr. Hammarskjold established his office 
and the United Nations as instruments of a 


- Surely mark his career as one of the great 
forces for a better world. 


He began his tenure at the United Na- 
tions modestly, the epitome of a devoted 
international civil servant. By displaying 
absolute 
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staff is composed of professional military - 


Such successes as his quiet negotiation 
of the Arab-Israeli withdrawal from the 
Gaza strip, the establishment of the United 
Nations Emergency Force to keep the peace 
there, and his handling of the confused 
Congo situation are outstanding examples 
of his diplomatic and organizing abilities. 
In these and other moves he based his au- 
thority on the spirit of the charter and a 
liberal interpretation of United Nations in- 
structions which he often inspired. This 
enabled him to act with independence in 
the pattern of the responsible leader of a 
world parliament. 

Mr. Hammarskjold’s death is an incalcu- 
lable loss. He had built himself and his of- 
fice into one of the great hopes for world 
peace. He came to represent what was hon- 
orable and rational in a chaotic world full 
of hate and suspicion. There could be no 


_better tribute to him than to bring his body 


back in state and bury it in United Nations 
ground under a fitting monument to re- 
mind all men of the values for which he 
lived and died. 


Reserve Readjustment Pay | 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES > 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, in the issue 
of September 16 of the Navy Times, ap- 
peared an editorial which pays signifi- 
cant tribute to a Member of the House, 
and to the record of this body for which 
he is largely responsible. 

This editorial, prepared by Mr. John 
Slinkman, one of the outstanding jour- 
nalists in the service press field, refers 
to the arduous and painstaking work 
by the Honorable L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Re- 
serves of the Committee on Armed 
Services, in drafting a greatly needed 
measure to improve the status of the 
Reserve officers serving on extended ac- 
tive duty in the Armed Forces. 

We all know that this outstanding leg- 
islator has given a great deal of his val- 
uable time, and his considerable abilities, 
to this problem during the past 4 years. 
He has recognized the insecure status 
of these reservists for what it is—a de- 
terrent to morale and to the effectiveness 
of the active forces, in which a majority 
of the officers are reservists. No one has 
sought more vigorously, and persistently 
to correct a situation which cries out for 
justice. Twice within the past 3 years, 
Chairman Rivers has brought carefully 
written bills to this House; both times 
the House has, without a single dis- 
senting vote, followed his recommenda- 
tions and passed these bills. The bill 
which this House passed on August 29 
now is before the other body. I hope 
that before the Congress adjourns this 
session, we have agreement between the 
two Houses and obtain enactment of this 
badly needed legislation. 

One other observation in Mr. Slink- 
man’s editorial I would also like to en- 
dorse—and that is the role of the Re- 
serve Officers Association in connection 
with this legislation. ROA’s national 
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men, some Reserves, some Regular, who 
are particularly experienced in the per- 
sonnel field. These officers are highly 
respected by all in this House who know 
them. I know that they have been of 
great help to us in our desires—and in 


our efforts—to improve personnel prac- 


tices in the armed services. 
The editorial follows: 
RESERVE READJUSTMENT Pay 


By the time this is read, the Senate Armed 
Services Committee probably will have fin- 
ished its work for this session of Congress. 
As of this moment, there is grave doubt 
that the committee will have taken up the 
bill putting reserve severance pay on the 
same basis as regular severance pay. That 
is, with some qualifications, released Re- 
serves would get two months’ pay per year 
of service. 

We hope we are wrong about the Senate. 
With reserves being recalled for the third 
time in 20 years, the assurance of this bill— 
passed unanimously by the House—is badly 
needed. And be it noted that the bill be- 
fore the Senators is very similar to one they 
themselves voted a year ago as a substitute 
for the term-retention bill. : 

If this better deal for reserves is voted, 
it will be due almost entirely to the work 


of Representative L. MENDEL RIVERs and the 


Reserve Officers Association. It was the 
South Carolina Democrat who got a bill 
from Defense and who persuaded his col- 
leagues to improve it and to approve it. It 
was the ROA which, by well-reasoned argu- 
ments, helped sell the bill to the House and 
is now working hard to convince the Sen- 
ators of its merits. 

Every member of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee is familiar with this sub- 
ject. It should not take them long to act 
on this very meritorious and very important 
bill. 


Guantanamo Naval Base in Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, over many 
months I have repeatedly stressed in ad- 
dresses in and out of the Congress the 
necessity for our Government to stand 
firmly with respect to maintaining its 
exclusive control of the naval] base at 
Quantanamo and the necessity for re- 
taining the Connally amendment unim- 
paired. 

It is encouraging: to note that Dr. 
Robert Morris, former counsel of the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
and now president of the University of 


Dallas, on September 9, 1961, spoke out 


strongly along the same line in words 

of warning that should be heeded, and 

which I shall quote: 

EXCERPT OF REMARKS OF ROBERT MorRIs, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF DALLAS, 
BEFORE THE DELTA Kappa GAMMA SOCIETY, 
oF ELLIS COUNTY, AT THE ELLIS COUNTY 
WOMEN’S BUILDING, WAXAHACHIE, TEX., ON 
SEPTEMBER 9, 1961 


The so-called neutralist pro- 


posed by Soviet Cuba and passed at Bel- 
grade this week calling for the United States 
withdrawal from its Guantanamo Naval base, 


q _4s called upon to play a major role in 
P - ‘many problems involving the dread 
4 peace or war, including the Congo and even 
4 Berlin. What is more, his untimely death 
° 
4 not prove themselves so neutral at Belgrade, 
| appointed by the General Assembly, but 
: only on recommendation of the Security 
| 
| 
| a 
i code. of moral law. If humanity survives 
if the menace of a nuclear holocaust that he 
will 
absolute discretion in keeping confidences, 
; he gained the trust of all parties and built 
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is one of the most ominous of developments 
in international councils. It goes a long way 
toward confirming Castro’s boast of last year 
that he would receive Guantanamo through 
the international tribunals. 

This action should cause the leaders of 
our Government who have been champing 
for us to yield more of our sovereignty and 
of our responsibility to the international 
agencies, including the World Court, to 
pause and reflect upon the consequences 
of such a tendency. : 


Goals of the New Frontier 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, this 
session of Congress has been one of the 
most hard-working and productive ses- 
sions during my 20 years of service in 
the House. Under President Kennedy’s 
vigorous leadership, we have already 
made significant progress toward the 
goals of the. New Frontier, as outlined 
in our 1960 Democratic platform. : 

In his nomination acceptance speech 
in Los Angeles on July 15, 1960, Senator 
John F. Kennedy outlined the scope of 


the New Frontier: 


It is time for a new generation of leader- 
ship—new men to cope with new problems 
and new opportunities. 

All over the world, particularly in the 
newer nations, young men are coming to 
power—men who are not bound by the tra- 
ditions of the past—men who are not blinded 
by the old fears and hates and rivalries— 
young men who can cast off the old slogans 
and delusions of suspicions. | 

For I stand tonight facing west on what 
was once the last frontier. From the lands 
that stretch 3,000 miles behind me, the pio- 
neers of old gave up their safety, their com- 
fort, and sometimes their lives to build a 
new world here in the West. They were not 
the captives of their own doubts, the prison- 
ers of their own price tags. Their motto 
was not “every man for himself”—but “all 
for the common cause.” They were de- 
termined to make that new world strong 
and free, to overcome its hazards and its 
hardships, to conquer the enemies that 
threatened from without and within. 

Are we up to the task—are we equal to 
the challenge? Are we willing to match the 
Russian sacrifice of the present for the fu- 
ture—or must we sacrifice our future in 


order to enjoy the present? 


That is the question of the New Frontier. 
That is the choice our Nation must make— 
a choice that lies not merely between two 
men and two parties, but between the pub- 
lic interest and private comfort—between 
national greatness and national decline—be- 
tween the fresh air of progress and the stale, 
dank atmosphere of normalcy—between de- 
termined dedication and creeping mediocrity. 

All mankind waits upon our decision. A 
whole world looks to see what we will do. 
We cannot fail their trust, we cannot fail to 


try. 
HISTORIC DEMOCRATIC TRADITION 


Mr. Speaker, on four separate occa- 
sions Democratic leaders in this century 
have arisen in times of national peril 
to guide our Ship of State through trou- 
bled waters. Each, in his own way, has 
rallied the American people to greatness 
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from the depths of despair by devising a 
dramatic program to deal with the grave 


problems of his time. 


In 1912 Woodrow Wilson proclaimed 
the New Freedom and the Democratic 
Congress subsequently enacted far- 
reaching economic and social reform 
measures. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt and his New 
Deal programs of the depression-ridden 
1930’s saved the Nation from economic 
self-destruction. Democratic Congres- 
ses enacted the Social Security Act, the 
Wagener Labor Relations Act, the Rural 
Electrification Act, the Securities and 
Exchange Act, the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act, the National Housing Act, 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, and many 
other important measures which have 
stood the test of time. 

Harry S. Truman’s Fair Deal programs 
of the post-World War II years brought 
forth the Marshall plan, point 4, the 
Housing Act of 1949, an increase in the 
minimum wage, liberalizing amendments 
to the Social Security Act, and an up- 
dating of other reform measures of the 
Roosevelt administration. 

President Kennedy’s New Frontier pro- 


gram continues in this long-established 


Democratic tradition. Never before in 
our history have we faced such tremen- 
dous challenges in the world. As he ex- 
pressed it in his inauguration address: 

In the long history of the world, only a 
few generations have been granted the role 
of defending freedom in its hour of maxi- 
mum danger. I do not shrink from this 
responsibility—I welcome it. I do not be- 
lieve that any of us would exchange places 
with any other people or any other gen- 


eration. The energy, the faith, the devo- 


tion which we bring to this endeavor will 
light our country and all who serve it— 
and the glow from that fire can truly light 
the world. 

And so, my fellow Americans: Ask not 
what your country can do for you—ask what 
you can do for your country. 


During the past 9 months, we in the 
Democratic 87th Congress have taken 
the first steps forward toward the New 


Frontier. Some objectives have already | 


been reached. Others will be reached 
next year in the second session. The 
record of accomplishment thus far is 
truly remarkable: 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AND FOREIGN POLICY 


We have strengthened our national 
defense to meet the renewed aggressive 
challenges of the Soviet Union in Berlin 
and elsewhere in the world. 

The Kennedy administration has la- 
bored tirelessly to rebuild our military 
strength and to restore our prestige 
abroad. 

Congress has responded by providing 
new programs to aid the peoples of Latin 
America and to establish a more effi- 
cient, long-range, comprehensive type 
of mutual security program to strength- 
en our allies, newly emerging nations, 
and the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. 

We have established the Peace Corps, 
@ dramatic new program to which our 
young people have rallied. 

We have resumed underground nu- 
clear testing, after making every pos- 
sible effort to reach a workable test ban 
agreement with the Soviets in Geneva 
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that would extend the moratorium, while 
adequately safeguarding our national 
security. 

We have moved steadily ahead on our 
space exploration program. 

We have taken the first steps toward 
establishing a realistic civil defense pro- 
gram. 

We are making new progress in our 
efforts to achieve some type of interna- 
tional arms control with foolproof in- 
spection systems to save our civilization 
from the horrors of nuclear war. 

SIGNIFICANT DOMESTIC PROGRAMS ENACTED 


Mr. Speaker, on the domestic front 
Congress has enacted a series of major 
legislative proposals recommended by 
President Kennedy to stimulate our lag- 
ging economy, to promote sound eco- 
nomic growth and development of our 
human and natural resources, to allevi- 
ate the hardships of unemployment, and 
to promote the well-being of all Amer- 


The Democratic 87th Congress has lib- 
eralized the Social Security Act, provid- 
ing $780 million in new or increased ben- 


efits during the first 12 months to an 


estimated 4,400,000 persons. 

We raised the minimum wage to $1.25 
an hour and extended coverage to 
3,600,000 new workers in interstate re- 


tail establishments—the first new cover- | 


age since the Fair Labor Standards Act 
was enacted in 1938. 3 

We enacted a new Housing Act, the 
most comprehensive program in 12 years, 
providing Federal loans and grants for 
urban renewal, college housing, farm 
housing, public housing, elderly hous- 


ing, “open space” development, and a 


— program for moderate-income fami- 
es. 

We have enacted area redevelopment 
legislation—twice vetoed during the pre- 


vious administration—to assist chron-_- 


ically depressed urban and rural areas 
to bring in new industry, retrain unem- 


ployed workers to new skills, and to re- 


build their local economies. | 
We enacted farm legislation that has 
reversed the trend toward the accumula- 
tion of bigger and bigger surpluses in 
feed grains and wheat by encouraging 


acreage reduction, thereby raising farm 


income, stabilizing consumer prices, and 
resulting in huge savings in storage 
costs. 

The food-for peace program has been 
expanded, as urged by President Ken- 
nedy during the campaign, to make pos- 
sible the greater use of our farm sur- 
pluses to help feed many more under- 
nourished peoples throughout the world. 

We extended temporary unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits for another 13 
weeks to aid unemployed workers and 
their families who had exhausted their 
benefits. We enacted a law to help States 


care for dependent children of the needy . 


unemployed. 
We enacted legislation to deal with the 
growing problem of juvenile delinquency. 


We enacted important measures to. 


curb interstate crime and airlines hi- 
jacking. 

We extended the VA guaranteed and 
direct home loan programs for veterans 
of World War II and Korea. 
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The Democratic 87th Congress enacted 
legislation to keep the interstate highway 
system on schedule for its 1972 target 
completion date. 

We stepped up the saline water con- 
version program, established the first na- 
tional park since 1947—-the Cape Cod Na- 
tional Seashore, and provided funds for 
the Bureau of Reclamation to build 
transmission lines to connect power-gen- 
erating facilities in the upper Colorado 
River storage project. 

We created 73 long-needed new judge- 
ships to help expedite the huge backlog 
of cases now before Federal courts. 

We extended the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission for 2 years. Presi- 
dent Kennedy also issued Executive Or- 
der No. 10925 on March 6, 1961, to estab- 
lish the President’s Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity, “to promote 
and insure equal opportunity for all qual- 
ified persons without regard to race, 
creed, color, or national origin, employed 
or seeking employment with the Federal 
Government and on Government con- 
tracts.” 

We have established a community 
health facilities program to broaden local 
public health services and to construct 
needed nursing homes. 

We extended the Federal impact school 
programs under Public Laws 815 and 874 
and the National Defense Education Act. 

We expanded the Federal] aid airport 
program. 

Hearings were held on the President’s 
plan to provide comprehensive medical 
care to retired persons under the social 
security system. I am hopeful that this 
measure will be enacted into law in the 
next session. 

Many other important proposals such 
as the wilderness bill, the manpower 
training -bill, the higher education bill, 
and the youth employment opportunity 
bill were partially acted upon this year 
and await final approval next year. 

RULES COMMITTEE ENLARGEMENT 


In discussing the record of this session 
we must certainly recognize the impor- 
tance which the procedural fight over the 
power of the House Rules Committee has 
had on the output of good legislation 
this year. For many years a handful of 
Members on the Rules Committee pre- 
vented the majority of the House from 
working its will on major legislation such 
as housing, aid to depressed areas, mini- 
mum wage legislation, and other impor- 


tant measures. 


This January, a determined fight led 


by our beloved Speaker, succeeded in 


breaking the Rules Committee bottle- 
neck. An increase in the size of the 
committee has made it responsive to 
majority leadership and has made pos- 


sible the consideration and eventual en- — 


actment of many important parts of 
President Kennedy’s legislative pro- 
gram which had been killed by the com- 
mittee in the past. 

ANTIRECESSION ACTIONS 


Mr. Speaker, by administrative action, 
President Kennedy acted swiftly to assist 
the millions of Americans suffering from 
the recession last winer. As his first of- 
ficial act after taking office, he ordered 
a step-up in the distribution of surplus 


food to needy Americans. The food 
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stamp plan has been put into effect in 
the most distressed parts of the Nation. 
The school lunch and school milk pro- 
grams were meanwhile expanded by 
Congress. 

The President also ordered a series of 
actions to help reverse the downward 
economic trend brought on by short- 
sighted fiscal policies of the previous ad- 
ministration. He advanced the VA in- 
surance dividend payments. He 
stepped up income tax refunds. He 
lowered the interest rate on FHA-in- 
sured loans to stimulate the homebuild- 
ing industry. He ordered a step-up in 
U.S. Employment Service operations. 
Small Business Administration loan ac- 
tivity has been sharply increased. Effec- 
tive action has been taken to halt the 
outflow of gold, thereby stabilizing our 
balance-of-payments position. 

RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Mr. Speaker, we have concluded the 
Ist session of the 87th Congress and 
still have another year to go. Usually, 
the first session of any Congress—par- 
ticularly in a new administration— is less 
productive than the second because of 
the many bills which must first be con- 
sidered in committees and the time it 
takes before they can reach the House 
floor for debate and vote. 

This first session, however, has moved 
at a rapid pace. We have already en- 
acted into law about three-fourths of 
President Kennedy’s major legislative 
recommendations. Of course, Congress 
in its wisdom has exercised its judgment 
as to details. Certain modifications have 
been made on the original proposals. 
Certainly, no one can say that this has 
been a rubber stamp Congress. 

We can be proud of the significant 
record of achievement which we have 
made. Congress has responded to the 
energetic leadership which President 
Kennedy has provided and has faced up 
to the great challenges of the 1960’s. We 
are moving ahead at a steady pace to 
meet these challenges and goals of the 
New Frontier, both national and inter- 
national. 

The Democratic 87th Congress, work- 
ing in harmony with our courageous 
Democratic President, will continue to 


move ahead toward the full realization 


of these goals, so vital to the security 
and well-being of the American people 
and to peoples throughout the world. 


A New Urgency in Civil Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961: 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
President of the United States has just 
made public a new appeal to all Ameri- 
cans “to do everything they can do to 
protect themselves against the danger 
of fallout in case of atomic attack, and 
to do this at once in order to strengthen 
the Nation for the dangerous days now 
confronting us.” 


In his letter, reprinted in this week’s 
issue of Life magazine, the President has 


pointed to the Government’s present 


survey of all public buildings, and the 
program of marking all such buildings 
possessing adequate shelter for 50 per- 


sons or more. He has also recommended 


the establishment of food reserves and 
is pressing development of improved 
warning systems that will provide an ad- 
ditional margin of safety for every 
family. 

While these measures are moving for- 
ward, it is imperative that every citizen 
do all in his power to safeguard his own 
family and to be prepared to the limit of 
his ability. In the words of President 
Kennedy: 

The ability to survive coupled with the 
will to do so therefore are essential to our 
country. 

While the facilities of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcORD do not make possible the 
reproduction of the home fallout shelters 
pictured helpfully in Life for Septem- 
ber 15, 1961, the text of the message in 
this edition of Life provides much help- 
ful information for any family consider- 
ing installation of a shelter, Because of 


the timeliness and need for information 


of this kind, a major portion of the Life 
article is being incorporated as a portion 
of these remarks. 

I hope this message can be brought 
home to every American in the near 
future. 

The partial text of Life’s splendid arti- 
cle on “How You Can Survive Fallout” 
follows: 

A New UrRGENcY, Bic THINGS To Do—AND 
WHat You Must LEARN 


The President’s letter to all Americans— 
printed on the preceding page—emphasizes 
the urgency which could be felt across the 
Nation last week. As the warlike rattle 
rolled out of Moscow and as small amounts 
of fallout from the daily successions of So- 
viet nuclear tests flooded over the United 
States, the people woke up to the fact that 
they ought to be doing something to protect 
themselves. 

This was a new idea. For years, most 
people have had the fatalistic idea that it 
was no use trying to do anything about pro- 
tection against a nuclear bomb. If the blast 
did not kill them, they felt, radiation cer- 
tainly would. The man down the street with 
a backyard shelter was considered odd. But 
he is actually a solid, sensible man—and a 
responsible citizen. 

If the enemy attacks, he will probably aim 
first at military targets like missile and SAC 
bases. Large cities and industrial centers, 
which do not have the capacity to strike 
back, will be secondary targets. If a military 
objective attack should come now to an un- 
prepared Nation, 45 million Americans—a 
fourth of the population—would die. Some 
would die in the blast. But the greatest 
danger to by far the greatest number would 
come from fallout, the deadly cloud of radio- 
active dust and debris which would blow 
across the land. | 

Hundreds of miles from the target, peo- 
ple would come into contact with destruc- 


tive fallout, which they could not necessarily _ 


see, touch, or smell. They could get enough 
on their skin to cause burns and sickness 
Fallout might also contaminate their food 
and water and damage their vital organs. 
But if Americans took precautions against 
fallout the mortality could drop sharply. 
About 5 million people, less than 3 percent 
of the population, would die. This in itself 
is a ghastly number. But you have to look 
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at it coldly. Unprepared, there is one chance 


in four that you and your family will die. 


Prepared, you and your family could have 
97 chances out of 100 to survive. 

Basically, fallout protection consists of 
covering your body, food, and water so the 
radioactive particles cannot contaminate 
them. If you have sufficient shielding be- 
tween you and the fallout you are safe. 
You should be prepared to take cover for at 
least 2 weeks. 

Obviously, this will not always be easy to 
do. What if you are in a city like New 
York? Though some notable steps have 
been taken, most cities are far behind in 


their preparations for fallout protection. 


People must know instantly where to go. 
But your chances of surviving fallout in a 
big city would be good. If you are in a large 
apartment house or office building you could 
either go to the basement or stay in an 
inner corridor on one of the middle floors. 

A subway system or any city tunnels offer 
an excellent shelter. Wherever you live or 
work, you should try to keep a portable sup- 
ply of water ready. You can live for several 
weeks without food, but not without water. 


It is likely that any attack will come at 
night while you are at home—so the enemy 
will have daylight to prepare for the retalia- 
tion. (When it is midnight in New York, 
it is 8 a.m. in Moscow.) If you own a home, 
you can build a family shelter there. No 
civilian shelter will stand up against a direct 
or nearby blast. And the 97 percent survival 
figure is the optimum, based on good pro- 
tection and some warning. There is no 
guarantee that any of your defenses—or even 
the Nation’s defenses—will be adequate if 
the enemy attacks all-out with complete 
surprise. But they will increase your odds. 
And every family shelter will contribute to 
the Nation’s total deterrent. For if the 
United States is so well prepared that it 
cannot be knocked out, the enemy may 
never attack. 

Fallout preparation will effort, 
money—and time. On these pages, Life 
shows practical ways in which you can pro- 
tect yourself and your family and a rundown 
on what to do in an attack. If you want a 


- rudimentary shelter, you can dig a cave in 


a hillside or build wooden double walls in 
your basement, filling them with earth. 
But good shelters can be built at modest 
expense. The next 6 pages give detailed 
plans for three types, based on information 
in official civil defense publications. 


SIMPLE ROOM IN BASEMENT BUILT WITH 
CONCRETE BLOCKS 


One of the simplest and least expensive 


ways to build a shelter is to wall off part 


of the cellar with concrete blocks. First, 
you pick a corner where there are no win- 
dows, mark your dimensions on the floor 
and put down a layer of wet mortar at least 


. three-eighths inch thick to hold the first 


row of cement biocks. Build up layers, 
consulting a how-to-do-it book or manufac- 
turer’s pamphlet on best way to apply 
mortar. Use a level diligently to keey layers 
straight and even. Leave four ventilation 
holes in second layer. Stop when you are 
within 16 inches of the ceiling to leave room 
for shelter roof. Build baffle wall (next to 


the garbage cans above) to the same height 
as other walls. Baffle will stop most radia- 


tion, which behaves like light and does not 
go around corners, from entering the shelter 
door. 

Place three upright 4- by 4-inch posts 
against one basement wall. Nail a 4- by 6- 
inch beam across the top of them. When 
mortar is dry lay the ceiling joists on edge 
with 12% inches between their centers and 
with one end of each joist resting on the 
beam and the other end resting on the block 
wall, 4 inches from the outer edge. On re- 


maining 4 inches, put blocks laid on edge to 


form top layer of walls. 
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Nail the first planks of 1-inch sheathing 
across the beams. Stack two layers of con- 
crete blocks, unmortared, on top of sheath- 
ing. Move forward a foot or two at a time, 
adding sheathing and blocks until the roof 
is completed. 

The materials for this shelter should cost 
no more than $200. It offers no protection 
against blast, but it would reduce radiation 
to at least one one-hundredth of what it is 
outside. The shelter requires no air blower, 
since the family would breathe air circulat- 
ing through a fairly well-protected base- 
ment. In periods of safety, which would be 
announced over the radio, the family could 
dash out of the shelter for extra water cans 
(next to ping pong table above) or to use 
the pails outside. The large one is for gar- 
bage, which should be wrapped in thick 
paper. The smaller pail is for human waste, 
which should be deposited in cans or plastic 
bags and sprinkled with disinfectants and 
deodorants until it can be buried. A camp- 
ing toilet can be bought for $8.95. 

One word of warning: if a nuclear war- 
head should hit within 10 to 15 miles of 
you, the house might catch on fire or be 
blown down around you. For this reason 
some people prefer to place their shelter 
outside, as far from the house as possible. 
Aside from that possibility, the shelter above 
is a good one. The materials listed at right 
are measured for this shelter. Any change 
in dimensions will require some new meas- 
urements. 


BIG PIPE IN THE BACKYARD UNDER 3 FEET OF 
EARTH 


If you have no basement—or decide not to 
use it—you can dig in outside and construct 
a reinforced concrete bunker in the ground, 
then cover it up with earth. But reinforced 
concrete requires the services of a contractor 
since it must be mixed, poured and cured 
with precision to make it safe. An easier 
and less expensive backyard shelter * * * 
consists of a section of galvanized corrugated 
steel which almost any steel distributor can 
provide because it is of a standard type and 
size used in road underpasses. The pieces 
for the hatchway would have to be cut to 
order. The shelter should be closed in at 
both ends with steel bulkheads and fitted 
with the entrance before being buried. A 
wall of cement blocks jutting more than 
halfway across the width of the shelter serves 
as a shield against any radiation which might 
get in through the entrance hatch. 

Although you can do much of the work 
on this shelter yourself, you will probably 
want to hire a contractor to dig out the hole 
in your yard with a bulldozer and to cover 
up the shelter when you are ready. You will 
also need the services of a welder to seal up 
the ends and help construct the entrance. 
Materials for this shelter cost approximately 
$700. The fees for the welder and the bull- 
dozer might run to another $150. The com- 
pleted shelter would reduce radiation to less 
than one one-thousandath of what it was out- 
side. And it would even give fairly good 
protection against nuclear blasts several 
miles away. 

You can bury a fallout shelter like this 
as deep as you want—completely under- 
ground, or only part way. A high water 
level or the presence of rocks on your prop- 
erty might prevent you from digging deep. 
You should pile at least three feet of earth 
on the shelter which will act as a shield 
and absorb radiation. The shelter should be 
watertight to keep out seepage from any 
rainfall which might have become contami- 
nated by fallout. One way to do is to bury 
a thick sheet of polyethylene plastic over 
the shelter to drain away seepage. Then 


‘place earth over and around the shelter, 


tamping it well. Plant the top with sod to 
keep it from washing away in a heavy rain 
and exposing the shelter to radiation. 

As in any outdoor shelter, you must be 


_ more self-sufficient than you would be in a 
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basement. You must provide your own 


fresh air and take pains to see that it is not 


contaminated. The best way is to install an 
air intake pipe at one end of the shelter and 
an exhaust pipe at the other. A hand- 
powered blower—the electricity might 

out—is attached to the intake pipe to pull 
air in. Vents on top of both pipes should be 
topped by screens to filter fallout. Both 


pipes should have at least one elbow bend | 


in them to keep out radiation. 

The hatch * * * should be sealed as | 
as everyone is inside to Keep the pure air 
and the contaminated air out. The entire 
family can take turns working the blower. 
A family of six sealed up inside a shelter will 
need a minimum of 18 cubic feet per minute. 
With an average blower capable of providing 
60 cubic feet per minute, they need turn 
the crank only a few minutes at a time every 
hour or so. Motor-run blowers are avail- 
able, but your power may go out. 

A DOUBLE-WALLED BUNKER FOR SAFETY ABOVE 
GROUND 


In rocky or watery areas where you cannot 
dig down far enough to sink a metal shelter, 
this shelter provides a good solution. It 
is put together from double walls of con- 
crete blocks built on a footing of reinforced 
concrete. The gap between the walls is filled 
with well-tamped earth or gravel. The roof 
supports a 28-inch pile of bank-run gravel 
which should be packed down tight and can 
be topped off with a layer of grass. Sheets 
of roofing felt, set in tar, line the top and 
walls of the roof, turning it into a pan which 
will catch water and drain it off at the 
corners through small pipes. 

Here again a baffle wall forms a corridor 
between the outer entrance of the shelter 


and the safe inner sanctum. The outside 


corridor is stocked with some of the family’s 
needs—closed cans of drinking water, emer- 


gency tools and tightly sealed pails for 


garbage and human waste. Extra concrete 
blocks should be stacked up in the corridor 
to help block the outside door against radia- 
tion. A blower mounted near the commis- 


sary shelves sucks in fresh air, and a pipe > 


jutting up at the far right serves as an 
outlet. 
Except for the concrete floor, the shelter 


-could be built by any enterprising do-it- 


yourself family. The blocks can be hollow 
to save effort in laying them. But the cores 
should be filled with mortar, sand, or plain 
dirt to add to the shielding. There are a 
few other tricks to know. The blocks should 
be laid two or three layers at a time to make 


it easier for you to tamp down the earth 


which fills them. Steel ties should be placed 
between the two walls at regular intervals 
while the mortar is still soft to hold them 


together. Take care when tamping the 


earth or gravel that you do not crack the 
mortar. You should tamp the fill down 
about 4 inches at a time. If you use gravel 
fill, tamp it down in 8-inch layers. In cold 
climates, where fill might freeze and crack 
walls, make entire wall from blocks. _ 


The materials needed for this shelter, 
which provides almost complete protection 


against fallout, run to about $700. Con-. 


tractor’s fees would run the cost higher if 
you decide not to build it yourself. One 
contractor in Florida, for example, is build- 
ing a similar model, complete with bunks, 
shelves, a blower, and a chemical toilet for 
a total of $2,195. 


A $700 PREFABRICATED JOB TO PUT UP IN 4 
HOURS 


U.S. manufacturers are hitting the market 


with all kinds of survival gadgets, including 


prefabricated shelters. Some are iill-con- 
ceived models which might be both unsafe 
and uncomfortable. There is one good check 
on fly-by-night shelter 


meets civil defense specifications. One shel- 
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ter which does is designed for the basement 
and is consists of 73 prefabricated steel sec- 
tions which can be delivered to your home 
for under $700. The Kelsey-Hayes Co., of 
Detroit, which thought it up is now turning 
out 5,000 copies of it per month, and Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. will make it available in some 
stores this fall. 

Choosing a shelter and putting it up is 
only part of your problem. Next comes the 
question of what to put in it. A variety of 
equipment is on the market. A plastic suit 
to protect your skin and clothing from radio- 
active dust sells for $21.95. But you do not 
have to buy any of them. All you really 
need is a 2-week stock of covered, nonperish- 
able foods—canned goods are best—and a 
supply of water. The water must be covered 
to keep it safe. It would form algae if 
stored in bottles, but you could tap the hot- 
water heater if you ran out. And you can 
buy water in cans, too. 

RUNDOWN OF THINGS TO REMEMBER IN CASE 

ATTACK SHOULD COME 


The standard civil defense signal for an 


alert is a steady 3- to 5-minute blast of a 


siren or whistle. The warning to take cover 
is a 38-minute period of short blasts or a 
wailing siren. If an attack should come, 
however, the first warning you may get 
could be the flash itself. Your first move 
should be to close your eyes and bury your 
head in your arms or clothing to block out 
the light. The flash may last for several 
seconds, so keep covered until it begins to 
dim. 
The shockwave will come next. Take cover 
s0 you will not be knocked down. If you 
are in a car, roll down windows to avoid 
fiying glass.and lie on the floor.. Try to 
count the seconds between the flash and 
shockwave. This will help you estimate how 
far away the bomb has hit and how long 
you have to find better cover before the fall- 
out can reach you. To get the distance of 
the blast in miles count the seconds and 
divide them by five. The fallout would 
travel at a minimum speed of a mile in 3 
minutes. 

Wherever you are, try to reach a radio— 
preferably a battery radio since the elec- 
tricity may be out—and tune it to 640 or 
1240 on your dial, which are the Conelrad 
frequencies for emergency instructions, If 
you have a shelter, go to it immediately. If 
there seems to be time, you should turn off 
all electrical appliances so they will not start 
a fire if subsequent blasts damage your home. 
Close windows and doors. Shut off your 
furnace or heaters and gas lines. Close your 
chimney dampers to keep out dust. Turn 
off the inlet valve to your water heater so 
that the water supply will be cut off before 
it becomes contaminated. Fill available 
tubs and utensils with water. Water from 
underground reservoirs and deep wells will 
be safe, uncontaminated by fallout, Re- 
member that water will probably be needed 


not just for drinking but for washing off 


fallout dust. 

Rogers Cannell, civil defense expert at 
Stanford Research Institute, emphasizes the 
importance of having you and your family 
ready with a rehearsed plan for survival so 
that each member knows exactly what to 
do. Unless advised to do so you should not 
try to evacuate, for you may Only move from 
a relatively safe area to one where fallout 
is greater. Your children should remain at 
school—unless they are advised to the con- 
trary—and comply with the school survival 
plan rather than risk exposure by heading 
for home. 

If you have no shelter and there is an 
hour or so left before the fallout is due to 
reach your area, you can block up the win- 
dows of your basement with 1 foot of 
earth, and take shelter there under tables 
on which you have piled books and maga- 
zines for extra shielding. You should also 
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get together a supply of food and water and 
take it to the basement with you. 

If you think you have been contaminated 
by fallout, remove all your clothing as soon 
as possible and wash off your skin and 
especially your hair. You may eat canned 
or packaged food (after washing off the con- 
tainer) and even fresh fruits and vegetables, 
provided you peel them first. The best first 
aid for radiation sickness—-whose symptoms 
are nausea, fatigue and fever—is to take hot 
tea or a solution of baking soda to combat 
the nausea and aspirin for the fever. You 
can recover from a mild case of radiation 
sickness just as you recover from a cold. It 
is not contagious. 

Radiation loses its deadliness rapidly. It 
is only one-tenth of its original strength 
7 hours after an attack. After several days 
you may be able to leave your shelter to 
pick up extra supplies of food and water. In 
any event, before your family leaves the 
shelter you should wait for official instruc- 
tions over the two conelrad frequencies. 


Procurement Assistance to Small 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN © 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, as I am 
sure all of my colleagues are well aware, 
I have, for many years, been doing my 
utmost to promote, protect and foster 
the interests of the small business com- 
munity of this Nation and to save that 
segment of our economy from the con- 
stantly increasing depredations of the 
monopolistic giants, who are becoming 
bigger and stronger with each succeeding 
year. Since 1942, when the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation was created, upon 
the recommendation of President Roose- 
velt, we have been struggling to keep the 
small businessman alive and to preserve 
the free competition upon which this 
country was built and which must be 
maintained if our present mode of life 
and form of Government are to continue 
without change into a socialistic or com- 
munistic state. 

Today, more than ever before, the 
champions of small business are most 
fortunate in having advocates in the 
Small Business Administration who are 
dedicated to the maintenance of the 
competitive enterprise system and to the 
strengthening of the position of the lit- 
tle man in his never-ending fight for 
survival. These men, who have all had 
long years of experience in coping with 
these problems, are making constant 
progress in their determined and expert 


efforts to improve the position of the 


small business community. Among the 
most qualified of them is Irving Maness, 
Deputy Administrator of the SBA for 
Procurement and Technical Assistance, 
who served for many years as counsel 
for the House Select Committee on Small 
Business. On September 18, 1961, Mr. 
Maness made a most informative ad- 
dress before the Chamber of Commerce 
of the Borough of Queens, Long Island 
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City, N.Y., which was aimed, primarily, 
at the efforts of the SBA to secure ad- 


ditional opportunities for small busi- 


nesses to obtain more Government con- 
tracts and procurement. With the 
thought that Mr. Maness’ speech will be 
of great interest and assistance to my 
colleagues, I wish to insert the address 
in the Recorp at this point: 

ADDRESS BY IRVING MaNeEss, Deputy ADMINIS- 
TRATOR OF THE SMALL BUSINESS ADMINIS- 
TRATION FOR PROCUREMENT AND TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE, BEFORE THE CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE OF THE BOROUGH OF QUEENS, LONG 
IsLAND Crry, N.Y., Noon LUNCHEON MEET- 
ING, MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1961 


It is a privilege to meet today with the 
members of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
Borough of Queens. 

This meeting provides me a welcome op- 
portunity to meet again with several long- 
standing friends and associates and to make 
many new acquaintances. 

It also offers me an excellent opportunity 
to discuss a program that has been of great 
interest to me for a number of years. I refer 
to the Small Business Administration’s pro- 
gram of assistance to small businesses seek- 
ing to obtain Government contracts. | 

Since February I have served as Deputy 
Administrator of the Small Business Admin- 
istration for Procurement and Technical As- 
sistance and in this position I have had to 
come to grips with a great many of the prob- 
lems of small businesses in all sections of 
the country. | 

It is always pleasant to return home, but 
to be invited to return home to meet you and 


report on what I have been doing as SBA 


Deputy Administrator is a signal honor. 

As some of you may know, I have been 
closely associated with the work of the Small 
Business Administration since 1955 when I 
was named Counsel to the House Select 
Committee on Small Business; Chief Counsel 
to the House Subcommittee on Government 
Procurement Loans and Disposal, and Chief 
Counsel to the House Subcommittee on For- 
eign Trade and Basic Metals. 

The problems of small business are not 
new, and to put things in better perspective 
I think it is well to review some of the events 
that led to the establishment of the Small 
Business Administration. 

One of the forthright undertakings of 
legislative and business leaders of the Nation 
under the late Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
was to initiate and bring into being a pro- 
gram that would give recognition to the 
basic problems of small business; one that 
would assist small business concerns to hold 
their competitive position among the indus- 
trial giants; one that would permit small 
business to take its rightful place in the 
national economy. I refer to the passage of 
the Small Business Act of 1942 that created 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation. 

President Truman and his administration 
continued to nurture this program. It was 
given added stature and prestige in the pas- 
sage of legislation creating the Small Defense 
Plants Administration. The SPDA was the 
nucleus and foundation for the establish- 
ment of what is now known as the Small 
Business Administration which carries out 
the national policy of the Congress that ‘‘the 
Government should aid, counsel, assist, and 
protect, insofar as is possible, the interests 


of small business concerns in order to pre- 


serve free competitive enterprise, to insure 
that a fair proportion of the total purchases 
and contracts for property and services for 
the Government be placed with small busi- 
ness enterprises, to insure that a fair propor- 
tion of the total sales of Government prop- 
erty be made to such enterprises, and to 
maintain and strengthen the overall econ- 
omy of the Nation.” 
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It has been a real sense of satisfaction to 
witness the positive progress the SBA has 
made in such a short time under the present 
administration and to see this official Gov- 
ernment agency spokesman gain for small 
business the future stature and recognition 
it justly deserves. 

Yes, I have long been concerned with the 
problems of small business and I assure you 
that as Deputy Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration I share with Ad- 
ministrator John E. Horne a determination 
to make our programs of assistance to small 
firms as effective as we possibly can. 

Today, as perhaps as never before in our 
history, the small businessman who is con- 
tent to stand still, who is satisfied with the 
training and experience he already has, may 
soon find that competitors have left him far 
behind. These small businesses represent 
over 95 percent of our business population. 
There are some 7 million owners and man- 
agers of small business. Obviously then, 
small businesses and small businessmen have 


always been and are still the cornerstones | 


of our free enterprise system. 

This shrinking world of time and space 
has brought new complexities to our busi- 
ness operations, to those of us who are citi- 
zens of our great State of New York and 
those of other States of our country. To the 
businessman, large and small, it has meant 
new and more serious problems of adminis- 


tration and operation affecting not only 


himself, his employees, his sources of supply, 
but his customers as well. 

I am no stranger to the numerous prob- 
lems which businessmen are facing today. I 
have every confidence that by working to- 
gether—the Federal Government, your 
State and local government, and officials and 
the business and civic leaders such as repre- 
sented here today—substantial progress can 


and is being made toward building a more 


vigorous economy. 

We are all aware, of course, that in the 
short time available to us this noon, we are 
not going to chart a program that will auto- 
matically put everything right. No one 
would expect such results. All would agree, 
I am confident, that we can discuss some 
important steps; some that are being taken 
by President Kennedy and his administra- 
tion and by SBA. | 

In clear and unmistakable terms President 
Kennedy has called for a bold new program 
for small business and to help restore the 


depressed areas to the economic vigor they . 


must have if our country is to reach its full 
potential. 

The President’s new program has now 
taken shape in the Congress and I am con- 
fident that your Government in Washington 
will continue to pursue and strengthen the 
broad programs of assistance to all business 
including small, particularly in the dis- 
tressed areas. 

In his state of the Union message, the 
President said: “We cannot afford to waste 
idle hours and empty plants while awaiting 
the end of a recession. We must show the 
free world what a free economy can do—to 
reduce unemployment, to put unused capac- 
ity to work, to spur new productivity, and 
to foster higher economic growth within a 
framework of sound fiscal policies and rela- 
tive price stability.” 

I agree completely with his aim, and to 
the best of my ability will use the resources 
of SBA to help achieve the President’s goal. 

Two of the major programs of activity 
of SBA are providing small business con- 
cerns with financial assistance through busi- 
ness loans and by making loans to local and 


State development companies to help pro- . 


vide financing and facilities for small busi- 
ness. It is my purpose, however, to confine 
my discussion to the program under my im- 
mediate administration—the SBA procure- 
ment and technical assistance program. If 
you desire to learn more about a business 
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loan or investment financing may I suggest 
that you get in touch with the Regional 
SBA Office in New York, located at 42 Broad- 
way. 

As SBA Deputy Administrator for Procure- 
ment and Technical Assistance it is my job 
to make this program as effective as we pos- 
sibly can, and I assure you that we have the 
full support of the Kennedy Administra- 
tion and of the Congress on both sides of 
the aisle. 3 

These are the major ways in which the 
Small Business Administration is working to 
carry out this congressional policy: 

The SBA and the principal Government 


buying agencies cooperate in setting aside 


suitable Government purchases to be made 
exclusively from small business concerns. 

The SBA and agencies which are disposing 
of Government property set aside a fair 
Share for small business concerns. 

Through its certificate of competency 
service, the SBA offers an appeal procedure 
for the small firm, small business production 
pool, or group of small firms jointly engaged 
in research and development, whose low bid 
on a Government purchase, sale, and lease 
is rejected because of a question of financial 
or productivity ability. 

The SBA provides small firms information 
on Government buying and selling methods, 
items being bought by the Government, 
property being disposed of by the Govern- 
ment, and related matters. 

The agency’s regional offices maintain in- 
ventories or listings of the productive facil- 
ities of small firms in their areas, and use 
them to refer prime contract and subcon- 
tract opportunities to firms which can fur- 
nish the needed products or services. 

The SBA’s field offices serve as a meeting 
point for Government prime contractors and 
other business concerns in need of subcon- 
tractors and small firms which have the re- 
quired facilities. 

The SBA helps small business concerns to 


undertake research and development work, 


including work for the Government, and to 
obtain the benefits of research and develop- 
ment. 

As many of you gentlemen know, one of 
the basic and continuing problems of small 
business is that of securing a fair share of 
Government purchases. This is important. 
When one considers that total Government 
procurement expenditures amount to $29 
billion a year—that the US. Government 
is by far the largest single consumer of goods 
and services in our economy—then it readily 
becomes apparent that it is important for 
small firms to have an opportunity to share 
in this continuing investment in our na- 
tional security. 

The Small Business Administration has 
developed cooperative programs with the ma- 
jor Government purchasing agencies under 
which purchases are set aside to be made 
from small business, and bidding for the 
contracts is limited to small business con- 
cerns. As a requirement for such a set-aside 
there must be reasonable expectation that 
a sufficient number of small firms will bid 
on the purchase to result in a satisfactory 
price for the Government. 

All or part of a purchase or class of pur- 
chase may be set aside for small business in 
this way. 

The SBA has arranged cooperative small 
business set-aside programs with the De- 
partment of Defense, the General Services 
Administration, the Department of Com- 
merce, the Veterans’ Administration, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Department of 
the Interior, and the Post Office Department. 

Small Business Administration representa- 
tives are assigned to the larger purchasing 
offices of these agencies to review proposed 
purchases with their purchasing officials and 
to reserve suitable ones for award to small 
business. The decision to set aside for small 
business all or part of a purchase, or class 
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of purchase, is made jointly by the SBA and 
the purchasing agency. 

Small firms that want to sell to the Gov- 
ernment should obtain listing on all appro- 
priate bidders lists in order to gain the oppor- 
tunity to bid on purchases set aside for 


small business. 


An important service of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration is that of referring prime 
contract opportunities to small firms. Un- 


der this program the SBA arranges with Gov- - 


ernment purchasing offices for its field offices 
to receive bid sets of many procurements 
which are susceptible to participation by 
small business concerns. 

The Small Business Administration noti- 
fies small business concerns which have come 
to it for assistance in selling to the Govern- 
ment, of the bidding opportunities usitable 
to their facilities. This service is provided 
until the firms have time to obtain placement 
on bidders lists of the procurement offices 
suggested by the SBA. Notices of future 
purchases are then received direct from the 
purchasing installations involved. This pro- 
cedure enables the SBA to bring bidding op- 
portunities to the attention of many small 
business concerns of which they otherwise 
would be unaware. 

Subcontracting assistance to small busi- 
ness concerns has become increasingly im- 
portant as the changing nature and method 
of defense procurement have made it more 
and more difficult for small business con- 
cerns to obtain a fair share of military prime 
contracts. For one thing, defense procure- 
ment has shifted toward highly complex 
weapons and material which cannot be pro- 
duced in their entirety by small business 
concerns. 

For another, the trend now is toward a 
weapons system type of procurement, under 
which the prime contractor furnishes all the 
components for end items. Under previous 
purchasing methods, the Government fre- 
quently purchased the components and sup- 
plied them to the producers of the end items 
as Government-furnished equipment, with 


many of the Government contracts for tom- : 


ponents going to small business. 

In its subcontracting assistance program 
the Small Business Administration guides 
small business concerns in obtaining sub- 
contract opportunities. It also develops sub- 


contract opportunities with prime contrac; 


tors and locates small business concerns 
that are qualified and wish to participate 


such opportunities. 


In July of this year, the SBA held a 
meeting with large prime contractors, in- 
dustry association representatives, and Gov- 
ernment officials to explore ways of 
increasing subcontract awards to small con- 
cerns. A joint industry-Government task 
force was established to develop necessary 
measures for increasing the small business 
share of subcontracts. The work of this 
task force is now underway. I believe it 
will result in very positive accomplishments 
whereby small firms will have greater par- 
ticipation in Government subcontracts let 
by the large prime contractors. 

Our programs are bearing fruit; this is re- 
flected by the accomplishments measured 
during the past 7 months. More than 26,000 
contracts amounting to almost $1 billion 
were awarded to small firms as a result of 
our setaside program. This was 74 percent 
greater than for the 7-month period of 
January through July 1960. 

All in all, SBA set aside nearly 25,000 pro- 
posed Government purchases totaling almost 
$1.2 billion to be bid on solely by small 
business during this same 7-month period 
or 78 percent more than the previous 7- 
month period last year. 

For the period January through July 1961, 
certificates of competency were issued to 153 
small businesses for contracts totaling $63.5 
million. This is double the number issued 
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low bids and those of the next lowest 
bidders. 

In fiscal year 1961, SBA and cooperative 
agencies made 120 set-asides of timber in 
Federal forests for sale to small business. 
These involved approximately 228 million 
board feet of timber valued at $4.5 million. 

Other recent actions include revision of 
the definition of a small concern in the for- 
est products industry to make certain that 
logs purchased in small business set-aside 
sales will go largely to small firms when re- 
sold; agreement with the Department of De- 
fense on set-asides of Government-owned 
timber from military reservations, and de- 
velopment of a program of loans to small 
loggers and sawmill operators to help them 
meet the access-road financing requirements 
of Government timber sales contracts. 

In the field of surplus personal property, 
SBA has registered approximately 14,000 
firms to receive regularly, information con- 
cerning sales of specific property in which 
they are interested when such property is 
advertised for sale. This referral system 
has enabled SBA to provide tangible assist- 
ance to a substantial number of small busi- 
mess concerns during the year. During the 
month of June some 250 firms received such 
assistance. This type of assistance makes 
available to small firms needed property at a 
favorable price to the small firm. 

SBA is also cooperating closely with the 
Maritime Administration to assure the avail- 
ability of Liberty ships for scrapping pur- 
poses by small firms. In like fashion, SBA 
is developing procedures with Defense Ma- 
terials. Service, GSA, to assure small firms 
a fair share of materials being disposed of 
from the national stockpile. 

Another program that has been initiated 


long ‘needed for small business—is to assist 


small firms in greater participation in for-. 


eign trade. This program has been tailored 
to the particular needs of small business 
concerns engaged in, or seeking entrance to, 


ting up a successful export business. 
With these considerations in mind, I have 


tee, Senators SPARKMAN and SALTONSTALL, 
urged such action following my testimony 
before that committee on June 21. 

SBA’s new Office of Foreign Trade has the 


_ following specific duties: 


1. Sponsor, in cooperation with univer- 
sities, chambers of commerce and other local 
trade groups, a series of conferences in cities 
throughout the country to attract the atten- 
tion of small business concerns to the op- 
portunities offered by participation in foreign 
trade and to the various forms of Govern- 
ment assistance available. 

2. Sponsor, in cooperation with selected 
colleges and universities, short courses to in- 
struct small businessmen in the techniques 
of exporting. 

3. Provide small exporters with individual 
counseling service. 

4. Prepare and publish a list of all busi- 
messes engaged in various aspects of export 
trade—such as freight forwarders, marine in- 
surers, banks with international depart- 


5. Compile a list of small manufacturers 


interested in developing export markets, so 
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that trade opportunities can be referred to 
them. 

6. Prepare and publish management aids 
covering aspects of foreign trade which are 
of special significance to small exporters. 

7. Extend research into those aspects 
foreign trade which are of particular interest 
to small business. 

8. Encourage small businesses to exhibit 
their products at trade fairs and trade cen- 
ters at home and abroad and encourage small 
businessmen to participate in and take ad- 
vantage of trade missions abroad. - 

9. Establish and maintain such liaison 
with the Department of State, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Export-Import Bank 
and other agencies of the Government as 
will further the functions of the office. 

These programs will be, of course, carried 
out in cooperation and coordination with 
the Department of Commerce and other ap- 
propriate agencies of Government to avoid 
duplication of activity. 

I have touched in brief on SBA’s several 
programs that are available to small busi- 
ness, through which small firms can obtain 
help to bid on Government contracts and 
to receive information and guidance to keep 
abreast of production and management 
techniques. 

There is little doubt, as the few statistics 
I have given you show, that a good solid 
start has been made toward our goal of 
making our programs really effective. The 
revitalized Small Business Administration 
and our positive approach to helping small 
firms help themselves offers a great poten- 
tial for sound economic growth. 

I should like to emphasize that our free 
enterprise system is our strength and the 
strongest bulwark against communism. A 
vigorous and thriving small business econ- 
omy is basic to a truly free, competitive en- 
terprise system. 

Bear in mind also the importance of small 
business to our national security. Our pro- 
ductive capacity must be maintained and 
expanded for peace and for possible war, as 
well. Our larger plants would be the first 
targets for an enemy aggressor. The smaller 
plants might well have to bear the burden 
of our productive needs in such times. 

We must be strong—militarily, morally, 
and economically. These are challenges that 
confront us on all three fronts. I have 
faith that we can and we will meet these 
challenges and, in the words of President 
Kennedy, “move forward.” This adminis- 
tration is pledged to fulfill the promise of 
the future. To keep pace with this future, 
America’s small businesses need no subsidy. 
Small business asks only that it be given 
its equal opportunity to pull its share of 
the load. 

The President’s goal—which is our goal— 
can be achieved. 

For my part, I pledge that the SBA will 
work ceaselessly with and give full coopera- 
tion to all businesses, large and small, to 
the end that enterprising small producers 

igen eir energies to hel 
build a stronger America. “ 


History of Vending in the United States, 


75th Anniversary of the Industry— 
Part Il 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is the second part of “A Concise His- 
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tory of Vending in the U.S.A.,” written 

by G. R. Schreiber, editor of Vend, the 

magazine of the vending industry, to 

commemorate the occasion of the 75th 

anniversary of vending in this country: 
A CONCISE HISTORY OF VENDING 


Perfume vending, which had a vogue again 
in the 1940’s and 1950’s, was introduced in 
the United States and in France in 1893. 
Again Scientific American, whose editors 
must have followed the development of 
vending closely, took note of the perfume 
dispensers: 

“For a few weeks past there have been 
remarked at the doors of stores, and in 
theaters, concert halls, etc., small metal bot- 
tles of various colors provided with an 
enameled plate. These are new automatic 
distributors, which are distinguished as 
much by their pleasing form and the sim-~- 


_plicity of their mechanism as by their prac- 


tical utility as retail vendors of expensive 
perfumes.”’ 

After an extensive description of the work- 
ings of the device, the report continued: 
“Mr. P, Leoni, the inventor, has another ap- 
plication in view that we must call atten- 
tion to. It is well known how earnestly our 
great physicians are at present recommend- 
ing, under all circumstances, the use of anti- 
septics and disinfectants. It is, despite 
everything, difficult to have their prescrip- 
tions put up. The automatic distributor, 
widely disseminated, would permit of diffus- 
ing the use of antiseptics either gratuitously 
or in exchange for a small coin. The ques- 
tion is now submitted to the study of the 
sixth commission at the municipal council 
of Paris. This apparatus, in fact, exciting 
the curiosity of the public, would certainly 
obtain great success. It is permitted us, 
moreover, to judge of it by the apparatus 
already installed in large numbers in Paris. 
A great number of persons are always to be 
seen congregated around the distributor. 
Some examine it and seem to wish to divine 
the internal mechanism, while others cause 
it to operate and receive the odoriferous 
liquids on their handkerchiefs.” 


By 1895 Germany had at least one auto- | 


matic restaurant, similar to the Automats, in 
operation; cigar vending machines were 
being manufactured in Chicago by M. B. 
Mills Manufacturing Co.; book vending was 
being done on a large scale in Belgium, and 


an enterprisng law firm in what was still the 


“wild and wooly” West hit upon a brandnew 
idea for the vending principal—the auto- 
matic divorce machine. 


For a while at least, divorce papers—en- 
tirely legal—were service items which one 
could buy from a vending machine in 
Corinne, Utah. Any citizen bent on obtain- 


ing a divorce could insert $2.50 in half or 


silver dollars, pull a lever on the side of the 
machine, and pick up his papers from a 
delivery drawer which popped out cash reg- 
ister fashion. Then the papers could be 
taken to the local law firm, whose name was 
imprinted on the form, where the names of 
the divorcing parties were appropriately 
written in and witnessed. : 

In the more mundane East that year, de- 


signers were working on a new, fully auto-— 


matic gum vending machine which was to be 
introduced in 1897 by the Pulver Co. Pa- 
trons needed only to insert their coin in the 
machine and a stick of gum dropped auto- 
matically into the delivery tray. By 1900, 
Pulver added mirrors to the face of their 


vending machines thereby beginning a trend 


which persisted for another half century. 
In 1898, M. B. Mills sold his 3-year-old 
cigar vending company to his son, H. 8S. Mills, 
who changed the name to Mills Novelty Co. 
Mills went to work on a penny machine 
which would deliver a present amount of pea- 
nuts, in bulk. The machine was introduced 
3 years later, in 1901, at the Pan American 
Exposition in Buffalo, and Mills would be a 
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‘for the same period last year. It is of in- 
terest also to note that the savings to the 
| Government as a result of these certificates 
| amounted to $4.1 million. The savings is 
: on the difference between small firms’ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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namie to conjure with for inventiveness and 
ingenuity for a good many years to come. 
About this time, two factors with long- 
range consequences for the vending industry 
were singled out by reporter R. I. Clegg, 
writing in the September 14, 1899, issue of 
American Machinist. The factors were a 
growing tendency on the part of some early 
vending inventors to combine an element 
of chance with their merchandise machines, 
and the growing menace of slugs and other 
assorted methods of making the machines 
perform without depositing a lawful coin: 
“That class of machinery in which you 
deposit a coin and obtain in return your 
correct weight, a sight of some model work- 
ing, hearing a popular air, get a stamped 
envelope, your photograph, liquid refresh- 
ment, kinetoscopic sights and photographic 
etc., has had a remarkable 
growth,” Clegg wrote. “In the earlier pe- 
riod of its history the purpose of the mak- 


ers was blameless enough, but in these later 


days the machines have been adapted to 
cater to the wants of those who enjoy the 
taking of chances. Accordingly, a numerous 


family of this type has come into being, and. 


has flourished and fattened on the public’s 
purse, or, at least, the funds of that section 
of the public which needs considerable legal 
intervention and guidance to protect it 
from itself. 

“The coin-operated gambling machines 
are, of course, more numerous at those holi- 
day resorts where the festive public enjoys 
recreation, and just as I write the papers are 
full of the doings of an industrious band of 
operators who have made the round of the 
slots and fed chunks of lead to the greedy 


mechanism, which was thereby induced to 


give up, eventually, its nickels in return.” 

Clegg was not firing the opening shot, at 
least not intentionally, against gambling 
machines. This was simply a preamble to a 
very technical discussion of a device which 
would prevent people from cheating vending 
machines with slugs and the like. Clegg had 
apparently done rather extensive research 
into the problem and describes at some 
length the ways the public had Govined of 
cheating: 

“A nickel with a hole in it for a string was 
occasionally employed, not only to work the 
machine without recompense at the sweet 
pleasure of the operator, and sometimes, too, 
the ingenious fishermen baited the coin with 
a coating of adhesive gum, or some other 
sticky substance, and thus armed, fished for 
the contents of the till.” 

Later in the same report, Clegg wrote: “I 
have been told of an individual who tackled 
an automatic weighing machine, and is said 
to have weighed his entire family and him- 


self on a single fare. First, he got on and 


was weighed; then, in rotation, the others 
got on and the heavier stepped off the plat- 
form. The descending needle on the scale 
would lock at each temporary increase of 
weight, but still moved and stopped to indi- 
cate the lighter weight left on the machine. 

“The fight between the manufacturers and 
those who struggle to get something at their 


expense is very much akin to the efforts of 


the ordnance experts who meet the improved 
gun with still better armored targets, and so 
on; and the story, in extenso, of the design- 


ers in both camps would be a long one 


indeed.” 

The struggle, of course, was and is a long 
one, but the perfection of the slug rejector 
during the 1930’s, and Federal] legislation 
aimed at slugs in 1944, made the vending 
machine a less attractive target for larceny. 

Gambling machines, too, were to plague 
the vending industry for a good many years 
to come. As time went on, the companies 
which made vending machines—with the 
principal exception of Mills Novelty, later 
Mills Industries—did not make gambling 
machines. Nor did those companies which 
installed and maintained merchandise vend- 
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ing machines also install and maintain gam- 
bling devices. But for many years the feel- 
ing persisted that vending machines were 
somehow slot machines and the men who 
built and operated them were suspect. Not 
until the industry began a long-range pub- 
lic relations program under the guidance of 


National Automatic Merchandising Associa- 


tion was the problem attacked head on. This 
program, started as recently as 1945, was aug- 
mented in the following years by the grow- 
ing number of vending companies who placed 
their stock on the market. With the publi- 
cation of quarterly and annual reports, much 
of the mystery went out of vending. A ste- 
nographer-stockholder in one of the listed 
companies was in position to know informa- 
tion which a few years earlier had been held 
in strictest secrecy. As the mystery and se- 
crecy were removed from vending, so, too, 
was much of the suspicion. 

In June 1902, U.S. vending took a giant 
step forward when the Horn & Hardart Bak- 
ing Co. opened its first automat at 818 Chest- 
nut Street in Philadelphia. For nearly a 
decade prior to this, automatic restaurants 
had been in operation in Europe, principally 
in Germany. But the opening of the auto- 
mat created a sensation. By 1903, Horn & 


Hardart had invaded New York. Scientific 


American apparently decided the automat 
was here to stay and dispatched a writer to 
describe its marvels for the citizenry in the 
hinterlands: . 

“The man who walks into the automatic 


restaurant with the idea that he can sit 
down at a table and order what he likes 


from a waiter will be sadly mistaken. There 
are no waiters in the usually accepted sense 
of the term. The two or three white-aproned 
men who nonchalantly roam around without 
apparently much to do are there not to serve 
meals, but to remove the empty dishes. You 
must serve yourself. You buy your portion 
of meat or soup, your glass of beer or wine, 
or your cup of coffee, and you carry what 
you have bought to your table. If you are 
in a hurry, you may stand and eat, and 
enjoy what is popularly known as a perpen- 
dicular meal.” 3 


Government Growth and the GNP 
EXTENSION N OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the Monthly Summary of the 
August issue of the Union-Tribune In- 
dex, the publication of the San Diego 
Union and Evening Tribune which sum- 
marizes business activity and economic 
trends in the San Diego area and na- 
tionwide, contains an interesting com- 
mentary on the growth of the expendi- 
tures in the public sector of the economy 
and the effect of this growth on the eco- 
nomic data set forth in the gross na- 
tional product. I am placing this 
commentary in the Recorp for I believe 
it deserves the attention of all who are 
interested in the understanding of our 
economy: 

| ECONOMIC POTENTIALS 

Congress has approved a substantial in- 
crease in military spending to meet the most 
recent threat of the Communists in Berlin. 
aside for the moment the problem of “re- 
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cession or recovery,” but the final outcome 
will not be known until there is some 
definite turning point in the present sit- 
uation. 

Also present, however, is a widely held 
opinion that this rise in Government ex- | 
penditures will automatically stimulate gen- 
eral economic activity; and, through this 
process, create a more favorable business 
climate. This thesis demands a more criti- 
eal examination. Even if it can, be assumed 
that GNP will reflect this higher level of 
Federal spending, this would not tell us 
much that would be of value. 

We are not concerned here with the “mili- 
tary necessity” of the additional appropria- 
tions which now total about $3.5 billion. 
Instead, this is an effort to measure the eco- 
nomic implications of still another increase 
in the level of Government spending. Spe- 
cifically, the change in fiscal policies will 
have some influence upon: : 

1. Wage and price levels in both the pub- 
lic and private sectors of the national econ- 
omy; i.e., it has certain inflationary impli- 
cations; 

2. Government deficits and the possibility 
that higher taxes will be required to cover 
the new spending programs; 

3. Individual living standards (personal 
consumption), and the level of corporate 
profits; 

4. Interest rates and private as well as 
public investment pr 

If the additional military appropriation of 
$3.5 billion were the only change in Gov- 
ernment fiscal affairs, its long-term effect 
would be comparatively insignificant. But 
this new program represents an addition 
which follows other substantial increases. 
For example, nondefense Federal expendi- 
tures during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1961, were up $5.9 billion over the preceding 
fiscal year. 

Stated another way, Federal spending has 
doubled during the last 11 years and will 
probably exceed $100 billion per annum 
within the next 5 years as compared to $39.5 
billion in 1950 and $76.5 billion in 1960. In 
the fiscal year just ended, the Federal Gov- 
ernment spent $81.5 billion against receipts | 
of $77.6 billion—a deficit of $3.9 billion. 

A substantial deficit, totaling perhaps $5 
to $7 billion, is a near certainty during the 
current fiscal year when Federal spending 
will climb to an estimated $88 billion under 
presently approved programs. It is the 
prospect of this huge outlay of Government 
funds which seems to account for the widely 
held opinion that business is moving toward 
another boom. 

Money was the most abundant commodity 
available during World War II when Govern- 
ment spending rose to an alltime high of 
$98.4 billion. But in the same period, ration 
stamps were worth more than currency. 
And, even with both items, it was not pos- 
sible to buy a new home, a new car, a new 
washing machine, and a long list of other 
items which are a part of the U.S. standard 
of living. 

One analyst has defined the problem this 
way: “It has become a popular practice in 
recent years to measure the Nation’s eco- 
nomic progress in terms of the rise in gross 
national product or expenditure which in- 
cludes ‘purchases of goods and services’ by 
Federal, State and local governments. In- 
creases in the latter add to the GNP and 
therefore to our ‘growth rate.’ 

“Since 1950, the public sector has almost 
tripled while the private contribution has 
expanded only 60 percent. Thus, Govern- 
ment activities have accounted for almost 40 . 
percent of the growth of GNP during the 
past decade.” 

A three million increase in the number 
of Government workers accounts for one- 
half the net gain in total employment since 
1947. Today, every seven private jobholders 


must support one public worker as compared 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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to a ratio of 15 to 1 in 1930. Some 30 mil- 
lion people now receive checks from the US. 
‘Treasury and tax receipts amount to 31 per- 
cent of national income. 

Hence, it is not likely that recent addi- 
tions to the level of Government spending 
will have a favorable effect on business 
profits or individual living standards. In- 
stead, the coming boom may offer a challenge 
more intense than the minor problems en- 
countered during the recent recession. 
_In an economy dominated by a rising tide 
of Government expenditures, neither “excess 
plant capacity” nor “higher taxes” will be 
completely effective in curbing inflation. 
Moreover, each advance in the level of prices 
will create further imbalances in the econ- 
omy, such as the loss of buying power by 
individuals on fixed incomes, that will tend 
to damage the prospects for real economic 
growth. | 


Help for the Textile Industry? 
_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, the first 
tangible results of the Kennedy admin- 
istration’s program to “help” the domes- 
tic textile industry were made public on 
September 13, 1961. On that date the 
Department of State issued a press re- 
lease announcing that U.S. negotiators 
had agreed to an increase of from 7 to 
8 percent in U.S. imports of cotton tex- 
tiles from Japan. 

In 1956, following extensive negotia- 
tions, the Eisenhower administration 
worked out an agreement by which 
Japan agreed to impose “voluntary” quo- 
tas on textile exports to this country. My 
information is that this agreement has 
worked very well and that the textile 
industry has been satisfied with it. 
Now it appears from the State Depart- 
ment announcement that representatives 
of the Kennedy administration have 
agreed that Japanese exports of cotton 
textiles to the United States may be in- 
creased next year by 7 to 8 percent over 
the total imports during calendar year 
1960. For an industry already hard 
pressed to compete with a flood of textile 
imports produced by low-cost countries 
abroad, it is somewhat difficult to see 
how a 7- or 8-percent increase in textile 
imports from Japan should be expected 
to help the domestic textile industry. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, I include the press release 
issued by the Department of State on 
September 13, 1961, and copy of the draft 
agreement which was attached to the 
press release, as follows: 

UNITED STATES-JAPANESE BILATERAL TEXTILE 
AGREEMENT 

On September 8, 1961, representatives of 
the United States and Japan concluded ne- 
gotiations for a bilateral cotton textile agree- 
ment as permitted by the Geneva cotton 
textile arrangement dated July 21, 1961 
(text appended). The final text of the draft 


ment which covers cotton textile exports 
from Japan to the United States for 1962, 
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is to go into effect beginning January 1, 


1962, replacing the arrangement existing be- 
tween the two countries during the past 5 


years. 

The chairman of the US. delegation was 
Warren M. , special consultant to 
the Under Secretary for Economic Affairs, 
Department of State. Members of the Dele- 
gation were: Avery F. Peterson, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Far Eastern Economic 
Affairs, Department of State; Hickman Price, 


 Jr., Assistant Secretary for Domestic Affairs, 


Department of Commerce; Philip H. Trezise, 
Minister-Counselor for Economic Affairs, 
U.S. Embassy, Tokyo; and Leo R. Werts, Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary for International 
Labor Affairs, Department of Labor. 


DRAFT ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1962 BETWEEN THE . 


GOVERNMENTS OF JAPAN AND THE UNITED 
STATES CONCERNING THE EXPORT OF COTTON 
TEXTILES FROM JAPAN TO THE UNITED STATES 


In accordance with the provision in the 
arrangements regarding international trade 
in cotton textiles done at Geneva and dated 
July 21, 1961 (Geneva arrangements), per- 
mitting “mutually acceptable bilateral ar- 
rangements on other terms,’’ the Govern- 
ments of Japan and the United States adopt 
the following arrangement for the 12 months 


‘beginning January 1, 1962: 


1. The purpose of this arrangement is to 
maintain orderly marketing of Japanese cot- 
ton textiles in the United States by avoiding 
excessive concentration in any particular pe- 
riod or on any particular item and by con- 
tinued efforts to achieve broader diversifica- 
tion of cotton textile exports from Japan to 
the United States. 

2. To achieve this purpose, the Japanese 
Government shall maintain, for the period 
of 12 months beginning January 1, 1962, an 


aggregate limit on cotton textile exports to 


the United States, and limits on major 
groups and on certain categories within 
those groups. 

3. (1) If Japan considers that, as a result 
of ceilings established under this arrange- 
ment, a third country is being afforded an 
inequitable opportunity to increase its ex- 
ports of cotton textiles to the United States, 
the Japanese Government may call for con- 
sultation with the U.S. Government, and the 
US. Government will take appropriate 
remedial action such as (a) reasonable mod- 
ifications of this arrangement, (b) a request, 


pursuant to section I1.A. of the Geneva ar- 
rangements, to the third country to restrain ~ 


its exports to the United States, or (c) action 
against the third country to prevent circum- 
vention or frustration of the Geneva arrange- 
ments or of this arrangement. 

(2) The Japanese Government will take 
appropriate action to prevent the circum- 
vention of frustration of this arrangement 
by transshipments of goods to the United 
States through third countries, by substi- 
tution of directly competitive textiles for 
cotton textiles, or by other means. 

4. Wherever a specific ceiling has been 
established, the basis for control will be the 
number of units (e.g. square yards, dozens, 
pieces, pounds, etc.) established as a ceiling. 


The conversion into equivalent square yards 


is for the purpose of providing a common 
statistical basis for measurement of the over- 
all program. Wherever pounds are men- 
tioned, the conversion: shall be at the rate 
of 4.6 square yards per pound. The parties 
will consult with each other to establish a 
basis for the conversion of other units bard 
square yards, if necessary. 

5. Exports from Japan to the United 
States of particular items shall be distributed 
equally by quarters as far as practicable and 
as necessary to meet seasonal demands. 

6. The overall limit for Japanese exports 
of cotton textiles to the United States shall 
be 275 million square yards in the 12 months 
beginning January 1, 1962. 


September 19 


7. The overall limit shall be subdivided 
into five major groups as follows: 


Million 
Group: | square yards 
I, cotton cloth 125.5 


II, made-up goods, usually included 
in U.S. cotton broad woven goods 


production. 35.0 
III, woven apparel__. 90.5 
IV, knit 14.0 
V, miscellaneous cotton textilés_... 10.0 

Total_ 276 


8. Within the overall annual total, the 
ceilings for groups I, Il, III, IV, and V may 
be exceeded by not more than 5 percent, 
provided that this provision for “flexibility” 
shall permit an increase only in the “other” 
categories referred to in paragraphs 9, 11, 13, 
and 15, and in group V. 

9. The following limits shall be applicable 
within the total of 125.5 million square yards 
for group I, “cotton cloth”: 


Million 
7 square yards 
1. Ginghams (including 
stripes) 46.2 
2. Velveteens 2.75 
3. All other fabrics ‘ 76.55 


Within the category of “All other fabrics,” 
the total of which shall not exceed 76.55 mil- 
lion square yards, the following specific limits 
shall not be exceeded: 


Million 

square yards 

(a) Sheeting 30 
(b) Shirting (80 by 80 type) 20 
(c) Other shirting 32 
(ad) Twill and sateen 39 
(e) Poplin 30 


(f) Yarn dyed fabrics (except ging- 
y 29 


10. The following additional provisions 

are applicable to the cloth distribution in 
h 9: 

(1) Within the overall limit for group ae 
any shortfall with respect to 
velveteens may be transferred to 
38—“All other fabrics.” 

(2) Within: the limit of 76.55 million 
square yards, for fabrics other than ging- 
hams or velveteens (i.e., fabrics (a) through 
(f)), the total exports of fabrics made from 
combed warp and filling shall not exceed 
33 million square yards. 

II. The following specific limits shall apply 
within the total for group II, “Made-up 
goods usually included in US. cotton broad 
woven production”: 

No. 


1. Pillowcases (plain) (1,000 doz.)-.... 450 
2. Dish towels (1,000 doz.) 840 


3. All other made-up goods (1,000 
Ibs.) 5, 573 


Within the category of “All other made-up 
goods,” the total of which shall not exceed 
5,573 million pounds, the following specific 
ceilings shall not be exceeded: 


No. 
(a) Handkerchiefs (1,000 doz.) 1, 260 
(b) Table damask (1,000 sq. yd.).... 11,375 


12. Within the overall total for group I, 


any shortfall in categories 1 and 2 may be 
transferred to category 3, “All other made-up 


13. The following specific limits shall 
apply within the total for group III, “Woven 
apparel”: | 


1. Blouses (1,000 dozen) 1, 575 
2. Sport Shirts (1,000 dozen) 787.6 
Shorts and ‘Trousers (1,000 

dozen) 7,000 
4. All Other Woven Apparel (1,000 


pounds) 6, 
Within the category of “All other woven 
apparel,” the total of which shall not ex- 
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ceed 6.642 million pounds, the following 
specific ceilings not exceeded : 


No. 
(a) Raincoats (1,000 dozen) 60 
(b) Dress and Work Shirts (1,000 dozen) aa 


(c) Brassieres and Other Body Support- 
ing Garments (1,000 dozen)... 800 
(d) Dressing Gowns and Robes (1,000 
dozen) 


14. Within the overall total for group III, 
any shortfall in categories 1 through 3 may 
be transferred to category 4, “All other woven 
apparel.” 

15. The following specific limits shall ap- 
ply within the total for group IV, “Knit 
goods”: 


3 No. 
1. All men’s and boys’ T-shirts (1,000 
> 
2. Knit shirts—other than T-shirts 
(1,000 doz.) 809 
3. Gloves and mittens (1,000 doz.)-.. 472.5 
4. All other knit goods (1,000 lbs.)... 397.4 


16. Within the overall total for group IV, 
any shortfall in categories 1 through 3 may 
be transferred to category 4, “All other knit 
goods.” 

17. Within the overall total for group V are 
included, among others, such categories as 
cotton floor coverings, fish nets and netting, 
cotton thread, etc. 

18, To avoid excessive concentration, it is 
understood that whenever there is excessive 
concentration of Japanese exports in any 
particular cotton textile items except those 
for which specific quotas and ceilings are 
established and such concentration is caus- 
ing or threatening disruption of the US. 
domestic market (or if there are other prob- 
lems, e.g., possible problems resulting from 
an excessive concentration of exports of end 
items made from a particular type of fabric, 
such as the use of gingham in the manu- 
facture of an excessively large portion of 
exported blouses, sport shirts, etc.), the 
U.S. Government may call for consultation 
with the Japanese Government to determine 
an appropriate course of action. In deter- 
mining such appropriate course of action, 
imports from third countries and the degree 
of impact of imports on the industries con- 
cerned at the time of consultation shall be 
taken into account. Pending agreement on 
further action, the Japanese Government 
shall hold the exports of the items in ques- 
tion at 110 percent of the exports of such 
items during the 12 months prior to con- 
sultation.” 


_ The Supreme Law of Our Land 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include an article published by 
Life Lines to be released September 18, 
1961, entitled “The Supreme Law of Our 
Land.” This article is quite timely since 
September 18 marks the Deen of 
Constitution Week. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think we should 
put a great article like this in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorpD which goes to every 
library in America and most of the rest 
of the world, especially the free world, 
and to every beat in the United States, 
without saying something about the man 
who makes Life Lines possible. I am 
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speaking of someone who everybody that 
really and truly thinks and does things 
and works knows or should know. I am 
speaking of a genius in many ways, a 


man with a brilliant brain, an under- 


standing heart and with a world of en- 
ergy, and surely God must have His 
hand on his shoulder or he would not 
have succeeded as he has. I am speak- 
ing of your friend and my friend, the 
great and good giant, H. L. Hunt, of not 
only Dallas, Tex., but of all Texas, and 
that is a big spot and a big part of this 
great earth of ours, and he has not only 
helped the people in Texas, but in prac- 
tically every State in this Union, and 
what he has done maybe has helped him 
and his family a little, but it’s certainly 
helped all mankind. How I wish H. L. 


Hunt had a newspaper in every big city 


and little city and every county in this 
Nation. It would do so much good, 
Now, I think this Life Lines publication 
is great, but it seems the people will not 
read unless there are pictures and all 
kinds of wild rumors about the accidents 
and terrible things that go on in this 
world. Well, H. L. Hunt is trying to help 
just everything go the right way, the 
same as you and I and so many other 
people are doing, but I did want our 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD and 
I wish all others could read Life Lines 
and know H. L. Hunt and the men and 
women who make this great paper pos- 
sible. 

Since you are home, now, Mr. Speaker, 
near Dallas, where Mr. Hunt has his 
beautiful home, overlooking that beau- 
tiful lake, § hope you two can get to- 
gether. You both have had so much 
experience and have been here on this 
earth a good long time and can do some- 
thing that will be very helpful and 
right at this time, I think we need the 
brains and ability of men like you and 
H. L. Hunt and hundreds of other men 
and women more than we have ever 
needed them before. 

THE SUPREME LAW oF OvurR LAND 

Since today marks the beginning of Con- 
stitution Week, we want to bring to you 
excerpts from a sermon delivered more than 
40 years ago by one of the great speakers, 
preachers and educators of this century, 
N. B. Hardeman. 

“In the year 1774, when patience could no 
longer withstand the tyrannical hand that 
was bearing down upon the American colo- 
nies, the colonists began to devise ways and 
means to rid themselves of the yoke of op- 
pression which was then upon them. This 
eventually culminated in that wonderful 
document known as the Declaration of 
Independence. 

“After that we entered into a mighty con- 
flict with the mother country and as a result 
of several years’ fighting, freedom from the 


_ yoke of England was gained in 1781 at York- 


town. It had indeed been bought at a great 
price. The entire land was seemingly 
drenched and baptized in the precious blood 
of our sires. Two more years rolled on un- 
til the treaty of peace was formally fixed 
and signed and thereafter the colonies set 
out to direct their own course of action. 
They had a system of government known as 
the Articles of Confederation, which lacked 
executive power. They could make whatever 
laws they wished and could pass upon the 
violation thereof, but there was no power 
to carry into effect the executive part 
thereof, and hence, failure was the result. 
“In the year 1781 the people sent their 
respective delegates to a general convention, 
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the object of which was to revise the 
Articles of Confederation and make them 
adequate to the demands of the Colonies in 
general. After a good deal of discussion 
someone said, ‘Since these articles cannot be 
made adequate to our needs, let’s wipe out 
the whole thing, clean the slate and, com- 
mencing at the foundation, let us adopt a 
Constitution for the United States of . 
America.’ Four months were spent in dis- . 
cussion, investigation, and deliberation. Na- 
turally, there were many different senti- 
ments regarding the Constitution, but they 
gradually narrowed down until there were 
just two contending forces. 

“One of these forces was championed by 
Alexander Hamilton and the other by 
Thomas Jefferson. The difference was this: 


Mr. Hamilton’s conception was that the 


States should sacrifice their powers and form 
a strong Federal Government. Mr. Jefferson 
said ‘We have just fought, bled, and died in 
order to get rid of a monarchial form of 
government. Let the States retain their 
powers, let the doctrine of States rights 
prevail, not yielding too much to the Cen- 
tral Government, not giving too much to the 
machinery at our Capital City.’ These two 
ideas were thoroughly discussed and various 
compromises were suggested until finally, on 
the 17th day of September 1789, the Con- 
stitution was adopted. 

“Soon after the machinery of the new Gov- 
ernment had been set in motion, it was made 
known that the country was woefully and 
deeply in debt. Alexander Hamilton had a 
master mind along those lines. He secured 
the passage in Congress of a bill which would 
assume all of the debts incurred by the war. 
It was his chief ambition to start the Nation — 
solvent and to continue out of debt. And 
the Government was launched under the 
policy of pay your debts and assume your 
obligations. 

“Just after that step had been taken Ham- 
ilton proposed that the Government go into 
the banking business. He insisted that the 
Government establish a national] bank in 
which it should be the chief stockholder. 
Just at that point, Thomas Jefferson inter- 
posed certain objections. The first signifi- 
cant fight in our new Government began 
with these two giant champions on either 
side. Mr. Hamilton argued, ‘Upon what 
ground, Mr. Jefferson, do you object to a 
national bank and the Government’s going > 
into the banking business in competition 
with private enterprise and banks?’ 

“*Well, it’s plain and easy as any school- 
boy knows,’ Jefferson said, ‘the Constitution 
is the supreme law of the land and while, 
indeed, it is not an infallible document, as 
is admitted by provision being made for its 
amendment, yet if we launch our ship of 
state on the Constitution we have adopted, 
we cannot establish a national bank because 


there is no provision in it for a national 


bank.’ 

“*On the other hand,’ Mr. Hamilton said, 
‘There is nothing in the Constitution pro- 
hibiting the establishment of a national 
bank. There is not a line in it that says, 
“Thou shalt not establish a national bank 
and have the 
banking business.”’ 

“These two ideas laid the foundation for. 
the two great political parties which were 
known as the Federalist and the anti-Feder- 
alist. Mr. Hamilton’s party came to be known 
as “Loose Constructionists’; that is, to con- 
strue the Constitution loosely on the 
grounds that we are at liberty to do any- 
thing that it does not specifically prohibit. 
Jefferson’s party was known as the ‘Strict 
Constructionists’; that is, they proposed to 
be governed strictly by what was written 
and they declared there was danger in as- 
suming any power not specifically granted 
by the Constitution. 

“At first, Mr. Hamilton’s idea prevailed 
and John Adams, a was elected 


Federalist, 
the second President. But Mr. 
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continued to preach the doctrine of respect 
for the Constitution and to hammer it into 
the people that we would not be correctly 
guided unless we regarded the supreme law 
of the land, unless we respected our Consti- 
tution. When the election for the third 
President rolled around, Jefferson, an anti- 
Federalist, was elected. 

“Until recent years Jefferson’s idea that 
the Constitution is the supreme law of the 
land continued with little variation. Re- 
cently, however, the Constitution has been 
interpreted so broadly that our very freedom 
is endangered. | 
WHAT IS OUR OBLIGATION? 


“The need to return to a strict national 
Constitution parallels an even greater need 
to return to the constitution of every Chris- 
tian, the Holy Bible. Jesus Christ has legis- 
lated and announced to the world a great 
constitution, God’s Word, and has given it 
unto mortal man. It, unlike the Constitu- 
tion by our fathers, is not subject to 


adopted 
amendment. It, unlike the one accepted by 


them, is an infallible constitution, one that 
needs no general assembly, no Congress, no 
Supreme Court to add thereunto or to poin 
out its imperfections. What shall be my con- 
ception of the Word of God Almighty? Do 
I look upon it as the law granting me the 


ought to be respected only as a general prop- 


Christian religions or churches who do not 
believe in Jesus Christ as the Son of God. 
Today, from pulpits of so-called Christian 
churches across this Nation, we hear that 
Jesus was a great man but that He is not the 
Son of God. How shall we construe God’s 
book and heaven’s constitution? Shall we 
be loose constructionists? or does God want 
us to be strict constructionists? Shall I be- 
lieve what the Christian constitution says, 
or shall I be free to disregard God’s word in 
religious matters? Jesus was what He 
claimed to be or He was the greatest fraud 
that ever walked the face of the earth. 
There is no middle ground with the Lord, 
just as there is no middle ground with being 


“My obligation toward the Bible, there- 
fore, is the obligation Mr. Jefferson felt to- 
ward the Constitution; that is, that it is 
the supreme law of my life. I must do 
what the Constitution said, not presume to 
go beyond it. The only safe course in life 
for me is this: Take God at His word, be- 
lieve what He says, become and be just what 
God requires, and with His word still as my 
live as He directs. God has 
children a great Constitution. 
to all mankind the freedom 


was given to Adam and Eve long ago: sim- 
ple, loving commands given for our own 
best interest, understandable to everyone to 
whom they apply. When God-loving people 
everywhere are willing to accept God’s Con- 
stitution, to speak where it speaks and be 
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silent where it is silent, then there will be 
Christian unity.” 
ONE MEANING OF PEACE 

One of the powerful weapons used by the 
mistaken in their unending war against 
freedom is the word “peace.” They use it 
effectively because of the deep-seated yearn- 
ing for peace that is inherent in people 
everywhere. 

But if the time ever comes when the 
mistaken prevail in America, we will real- 
ize all too well that their definition of peace 
is far different from ours. The kind of 
peace they seek would mean surrender of 
freedom, for it would deprive people of the 
right to think their own thoughts, to go 
where they please, to worship as they 
choose, to own property—in fact, it would 
deprive people of all their rights as indi- 
vidual human beings. 

If anyone doubts these statements, let 
him look upon the slave masses living in 
any of the countries already taken over by 
the mistaken world hoodlums. 


WHAT IS HEAVEN LIKE? 


There is probably no subject about which 
there is more speculation among men than 
the subject of life after death. Many of us 
read the words of the Apostle Paul, “For me 
to live is Christ, and to die is gain,”’ without 
really grasping the nature of the gain. In 
the Psalm of Life (Psalm 90) we are told, 
“The days of our years are threescore and 
ten; and if by reason of s they be 
fourscore years, yet is their strength, labour, 
and sorrow; for it is soon cut off and we fly 
away.” But even if a Christian doesn’t reach 
these advanced years and death occurs early, 
his fellow Christians have comfort in the 
words of the Book of Revelation that through 
death the believer is released from all sor- 
row and is translated into a most intimate 
relationship with God. | 

John was given a preview of heaven in a 
miraculous way. While he was viewing these 
wonders, one of the elders asked the ques- 
tion: “What are these arrayed in white robes? 
and whence came they?” The answer given 
was: “Sir, thou knowest. These are they 
which came out of great tribulation and have 
washed their robes and made them white 
in the blood of the lamb.” At death, all 
faithful Christians take comfort and con- 
solation in knowing that God will forgive 
the sins of His children if we seek His for- 
giveness. “Though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be white as snow, though red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool.” At death 
the Christian receives the white garment of 
righteousness, cleansed by the blood of our 
Saviour. At death the faithful Christian 
knows, “They shall hunger no more, neither 
thirst anymore, neither shall the sun light 
on them nor any heat.” (Revelation 7: 16) 

Truly the brief of Heaven given 
us in the Holy Bible is a beautiful and in- 
spiring thing. At funerals people are in- 
clined to weep. Sorrow comes upon us es- 
pecially if a loved one has been called away. 
But the loved one who is a Christian has 
gone where there is no more sorrow, gone to 
a home where “God wipes away all tears from 
our eyes.” 

We sometimes ask ourselves: Do we really 
know anything about the situation as it pre- 
vails for a believer after death? Jesus says, 
“Here in Heaven their angels do always be- 
hold the face of My Father.” John tells us: 
“Therefore are they before the throne of God, 
and serve Him night and day in His temple; 
and He that sitteth on the throne shall dwell 
among them.” (Revelation 7: 15) “For the 
Lamb which is in the midst of the throne, 
shall feed them and shall lead them into 
living fountains of water.” (Revelation 7: 
17) When the Christian dies, he is in close 
association with his Savior. Together with 
all the saints, the Christian is in intimate 


relationship with Jesus. 
WAYNE POUCHER. 


September 19 
Voice of President Ghosts for Reporters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


| OF CALIFORNIA 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
._ Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, there 
has come to my attention an article by 


William Edwards printed in the Septem- | 


ber 17, 1961, issued of the Chicago Sun- 
day Tribune which discusses clandestine 
efforts on the part of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration to make the American peo- 


ple think that President Kennedy has 


already established himself as this coun- 
try’s greatest President. The article 
shockingly speaks for itself. I am sure 
there are Members of Congress who 
would want to read it. Therefore, un- 


der unanimous consent I include the 


article in the Appendix of the ConGREs- 

SIONAL RECORD: 

“VOICE” OF PRESIDENT GHOSTS FOR REPORTERS 
(By Willard Edwards) 


WASHINGTON, September 16.-—Theodore 
(Ted) Sorensen, special counsel to President 
Kennedy, was an hour late but 30 newspaper 
men awaiting his arrival in a private Wash- 
ington home last Thursday night did not 
complain. 

Drinks were plentiful, and the conversa- 
tion spirited. When the tall, slightly 
stooped figure of Sorensen appeared, he was 
hailed jovially. Peering through his horn 
rimmed glasses, he flashed a boyish grin, 
then got down to business. 

He was not really prepared, the President’s 
closest adviser remarked, but he did happen 
to have with him some information of value. 
He dug into his brief case, pulled out a stack 
of three page mimeographed statements, and 
distributed them. 

MANUFACTURED NEWS 


“This is for your information in writing 
your stories,” Sorensen warned. “It is not 
to be attributed in any manner whatever to 
the White House or the administration. It 
is to be used by you as your own without 
any hint as to its source.” 

The statements, it developed, claimed that 
President Kennedy had far outperformed for- 
mer Presidents Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Dwight D. Eisenhower in their initial en- 
counters with Congress. The famous “100 
days” of FDR’s first year in 1933 were com- 
paratively unproductive in comparison with 
Kennedy’s dazzling list of accomplishments. 

WON'T SWALLOW THE BUNK 


Many of those present accepted his asser- 


tion respectfully. The guests had been care- 
fully selected. Carefully excluded from the 


briefing were representatives of such news- 
papers as the Chicago Tribune, the Los An- 


geles Times, the Kansas City Star, the Dallas 


News, and other presumably resistant to ad- 


ministration propaganda. 

But some recalcitrance developed. One 
correspondent, as Sorensen delivered a run- 
ning commentary on his thesis, kept inter- 
rupting with rude questions. 

“Do you expect us to swallow this bunk’’? 
he kept demanding. 

Another reporter, representing the Wall 
Street Journal, found himself suddenly un- 
der attack by Sorensen. He was accused of 


writing “the worst story” of the year in a 


recitation of Kennedy’s relations with Con- 
gress which carried the heading: “On Bal- 
ance, the New Frontier Is Still Far From 
Opened.” 

To the credit of a number of newspaper- 
men present, they later disclosed reactions 
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i} I accepted God’s constitution? Do I pro- 
: pose to be governed by what it says, rather 
| than by what it does not say? We have 
i drifted into the idea that the Bible is a book 
of broad, general principles that, in the main, 
: osition and guide. From this loose construc- 
| tionist idea, we now have many so-called 
] a Communist. You can’t be a part-time 
) Communist. You can’t withhold from the 
| Communist Party anything of your time, 
| your energy, your enthusiasm, your money, 
1 or your thinking. You must give all. 
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y freedom. God created us free to make a 
t choice between good and evil. From the 
i Constitution of the United States, so long 
| as it shall stand and so long as time is ours, 
q we are guaranteed the freedom to make our 
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ranging from irritation to disgust at what 

they frankly labeled a brainwashing session. 

It is upon their accounts that an unin- 
-vited reporter bases this narrative. 


FRAUDULENT RESEARCH 


So-called background briefings for the 
information of the press are not uncommon 
in Washington. A prominent administration 
official holds off-the-record sessions with a 
group of reporters on the understanding 
that he will not be quoted. 

The candid purpose of such briefings is 
to spread a point of view without pinning 
responsibility upon one individual. News- 
paper stories based upon such interviews 
carry such terms as, “high administration 
officials think,” or “the administration is 
known to believe.” 

The Sorensen briefing advanced the 
propaganda technique one step beyond what 
has hitherto been attempted. Under the 
rules he laid down, the material he sup- 
plied was to be presented as the product 
of the writer’s own research. Its White 
House source was to be concealed. 

The guests at this latest briefing were 
Washington correspondents covering Capitol 
Hill. One of the routine duties confronting 
them in the near future is the writing of 
a survey of congressional accomplishments 
during the 1961 session now nearing ad- 
journment. 

PICKED HIS BROADCASTERS 


In such summaries, the success or lack of 
success of the President in obtaining ap- 
proval of his program is always a prominent 
feature. 

Sorensen arranged to meet the newspaper- 
men after some reports appeared that indi- 
cated President Kennedy hadn’t done too 
well. Sorensen expressed a desire to counter- 
act these misleading dispatches, privately, off 
the record, and under conditions guarantee- 
ing secrecy. 

A local newspaperman offered his home 
for the meeting and agreed to select the 
guests. Associated Press and United Press 
International reporters were invited, to- 
gether with about 28 correspondents from 
_ New York City, Washington, Baltimore, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Denver, the South, and the 
west coast, with the exceptions noted above. 


Lawrence F, O’Brien, special White House — 


assistant and congressional liaison man, was 
present to lend Sorensen a helping hand, 
when needed. 

EVERY ONE’S A MAJOR BILL 


Here is what Sorensen urged the reporters 
to write in summarizing White House 
achievements of the congressional session: 

President Kennedy recorded 33 major leg- 
islative accomplishments in the 1961 session. 
He thus proved himself three times as per- 
suasive as President Roosevelt, who got only 
11 major measures from Congress in 1933, 
and equally superior to President Eisen- 
hower, who obtained only 14 major bills 
when he started his term in 1953. 

This claim created some astonishment 
among certain listeners, who demanded a list 
of the 33 accomplishments. Sorensen sol- 
emnly listed creation of the Cape Cod Na- 
tional park in Kennedy’s home State of 
Massachusetts as a major accomplishment, 
noting that it was the first major addition 
to the national park system for 14 years. 

HE LISTS ALL OF THEM 


Another major accomplishment negotiated 
by Kennedy, Sorenson said, was the passage 
of a bill limiting American tourist spending 
abroad to $100, instead of the $500 previous- 
ly permitted. Another was the creation of 
an international travel agency to attract for- 
eign tourists to this country. These were 
powerful measures in combating a balance of 
payments deficit and a gold outflow, he con- 
tended. 

To pad the list of major accomplishments, 
Sorenson listed the Peace Corps, a juvenile 
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delinquency bill, anticrime bills, and a meas-_ 


ure creating 73 new Federal judges. A 2- 

year extension of the Civil Rights Commis- 

sion, the only fragment left of a big civil 

rights package, was listed as a major feat. 
MORE MAJOR STUFF 


Other major accomplishments listed by 
Sorensen included increased funds for a 
project to land a man on the moon, legisla- 
tion to speed up saline water conversion, 
and a farm bill which has produced the 
“‘best farm income year since Korea.” 

The addition of $6 billion to the military 
budget and authority to call up reservists to 
active duty added two more items to the list. 
Even a bill to keep the national debt ceiling 
at a record $298 billion was recorded as a 
major accomplishment. 

Sorenson also listed temporary unemploy- 
ment compensation increases, the depresesd 
areas bill, social security amendments, a 
housing bill, water pollution control, a hike 
in the minimum wage, and community 
health measures to get this total. 


IT IS MAGNIFICENT 


The Kennedy record was magnificent, Sor- 
enson asserted, in view of the mathemati- 
cal situation in Congress. Any talk about 
the preponderant Democratic majorities in 
Congress [64 to 36 in the Senate and 260 to 
174 in the House] was ridiculous. 

The potential Republican-southern Demo- 
cratic strength in the House was 280, he 
said, and the same coalition could muster 
57 votes out of 100 in the Senate. 

“We presented on March 24 a budget for 
fiscal year 1962 strictly balanced in view of 
the previous administration’s revenue esti- 
mates,” Sorenson told the reporters. “The 
deficit is now estimated to be $5 billion be- 
cause of an increase in defense spending 
and a decrease in revenue because of the 
1960 recession.” 


THE UNEXPECTED DID IT 


“In short,” Sorenson wound up, “the ef- 
fects of the new challenges in national se- 
curity and space, and the effects of the re- 
cession more than account for the entire 
deficit—without them, all the increases in 
agriculture, unemployment, and other do- 
mestic programs would have not caused a 
deficit. 

“This deficit does not compare unfavor- 
ably with the Eisenhower administration, 
which incurred the largest peacetime deficit 
in history, $12.4 billion in 1959, and spent 
$182 billion more than the Truman ad- 
ministration did.” 

The reporters were told that they could 
use these statements as their own and again 


warned not to attribute them to White House 


sources. 


Sorenson brushed over the failure of the 
administration to get action on some of its 


major requests: Federal aid to education, 


medical care for the aged, tax proposals, 
Treasury borrowing to finance a 5-year for- 
eign-aid program, the original farm pro- 
gram, retraining of unemployed workers, and 
a new Cabinet Department of Urban Affairs. 


The Late Honorable Overton Brooks 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 3 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked to learn of the death of my 
esteemed and respected colleague from 
Louisiana, the Honorable OVERTON 
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Brooks, who for more than 20 years has 
been my dear personal friend and who 
has represented the Fourth Congres- 
sional District of Louisiana with distinc- 
tion. | 

Everyone who knew Representative 
Brooks was impressed with his great 
ability, sincerity, and dedication to the 
best interests of the people of the United 
States. As a. Member of Congress he 
has been the ranking member of the 
Committee on Armed Services, a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Government 
Operations, and since 1959, he has been 
chairman of the influential Committee 
on Science and Astronautics. In each 
of these important capacities as a Mem- 
ber of Congress he has exerted tremen- 
dous influence upon the affairs of our 
Nation and I can say without fear of 
contradiction that had it not been for 
his outstanding service in Congress we 
would be less able to meet the chal- 
lenges of the future than we are today. 

The Honorable OVERTON BROOKS was 
a native Louisianian. He graduated 
from Louisiana State University with 
honors having completed his law school 
curriculum in 1923. Until his election 
to Congress in 1936 he was a highly suc- 
cessful attorney and he served for a time 
as U.S. commissioner as well as presi- 
dent of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress for 5 years. 

Mr. Speaker, the Honorable OvERTON 
Brooks lived a life of dedicated service 
to his fellow man. He was possessed of 
courage and integrity and indeed he was 
the kind of Representative in Congress 
who is desperately needed at this im- 
portant and critical time in our history. | 
It will be difficult to fill his place. 

Not only was Representative Brooxs 
a patriotic and distinguished American 
but he was personable and kind—a de- 
voted husband and father—and in every 
act of his official and private life he was 
revealed as a deeply religious man. | 

He is survived by his lovely wife, Mol- 


lie; his fine daughter; his wonderful 


mother; and his devoted brother, Law- 
rence, who is an outstanding attorney 
in Baton Rouge, La. I join with his 
many friends in Louisiana and with my 
colleagues from Louisiana and from the 
other 49 States in expressing deep be- 
reavement on this occasion. Yet we 
know that Overton Brooks, in joining 


his Maker, will have a special place in 


the great beyond as he always will have 
in our hearts. 

I am grateful for the opportunity that 
was given me to serve in the House of 
Representatives with my distinguished 
colleague, OVERTON BrRooKS, and I extend 
to his family and loved ones my deepest 
sympathy on this sad occasion. 
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